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Chronicle 


Ireland.—Under date of August 21 the Irish papers 
published two very important protests against the atti- 
tude of the British Government towards Archbishop 

Mannix. The first of these docu- 
a ments was signed by all the Bishops 
of Ireland ; the second by all the Bish- 
ops of Australasia. The Irish protest is as follows: 


We, the Cardinal-Primate, Archbishops, and Bishops of Ire- 
land, feel ourselves called upon by a sense of duty and -honor 
to protest against the insulting treatment to which our brother 
Prelate, the Archbishop of Melbourne, has been subjected by the 
British Government. 

The Archbishop has used his right as a citizen of the empire 
to criticise the conduct of the Government, and to set forth 
fearlessly in plain and dignified language the claims of democ- 
racy in Australia and the rights of his own people in Ireland to 
freedom on the principle of self-determination. 

And for this exercise of citizen-right he, an Archbishop of 
the Catholic Church, has been treated by the British Govern- 
ment as an outlawed criminal who is not allowed to set foot 
on his native soil. 

We protest against this indignity to the great Archbishop as 
an invasion of the rights of citizenship, and as a procedure 
provocative to further irritation and unrest among Irishmen 
the world over. 

We, his brother Prelates, who know so well Archbishop Man- 


nix to be a man of peace and a lover of liberty founded on 
justice, assure him that the efforts of the British Government 
to heap, so undeservedly, indignities upon him will only increase 
our respect and esteem for his exalted character as a great 
Archbishop and champion of Irish freedom based on justice. 

We wish him a safe journey to the Eternal City to give for the 
first time an account of his stewardship as Archbishop, and we 
augur for him at the hands of the Sovereign Pontiff what we 
recently had the honor and privilege of enjoying ourselves on 
the occasion of the Beatification of Blessed Oliver Plunket, the 
affectionate reception of a loyal son by a loving father. 

Michael Cardinal Logue,- Archbishop of Armagh; William J. 
Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin; John Harty, Archbishop of 
Cashel; Thomas P. Gilmartin, Archbishop of Tuam; Abraham 
Brownrigg, Bishop of Ossory; Patrick O'Donnell, Bishop of 
Raphoe; Robert Browne, Bishop of Cloyne; Joseph Hoare, 
Bishop of Ardagh; Patrick Foley, Bishop of Kildare; Denis 
Kelly, Bishop of Ross; Thomas O’Dea, Bishop of Galway; 
Michael Fogarty, Bishop of Killaloe; Laurence Gaughran, Bishop 
of Meath; Charles MacHugh, Bishop of Derry; Patrick Mac- 
Kenna, Bishop of Clogher; Patrick Finnegan, Bishop of Kil- 
more; Patrick Morrisroe, Bishop of Achonry; James Naughton, 
Bishop of Killala; Bernard Coyne, Bishop of Elphin; Daniel 
Cohalan, Bishop of Cork; Joseph MacRory, Bishop of Down and 
Connor; Bernard Hackett, Bishop of Waterford; Edward Mul- 
hern, Bishop of Dromore; Charles O’Sullivan, Bishop of Kerry; 
William Codd, Bishop of Ferns; Denis Hallinan, Bishop of 
Limerick; Thomas O’Doherty, Bishop of Clonfert. 

The Australasian document reads this way: 

We, the members of the Australasian Catholic Hierarchy, who 
have just completed our official visit to the Holy Father at Rome 
hasten to enter our most emphatic protest against the outrage 
and indignity offered by the British Government to our dis- 
tinguished and beloved colleague, Dr. Mannix, Archbishop of 
Melbourne. This insult to him and to the high office he adorns 
is an indignity to us, his brothers, as well as to the whole Cath- 
olic body, both priests and people, of Australia and New Zea- 
land. 

One of the offences laid to his charge is that he has been the 
fearless champion of the principle that underlies the just and 
permanent settlement of the Irish question—namely, the right of 
the people of Ireland to choose their own form of government. 

In the advocacy of this principle he has not only the unanimous 
support of the whole episcopacy, but also of the Irish people of 
Australia and New Zealand, as manifested at the Irish Race Con- 
vention recently held in Melbourne. : 

He is the acknowledged leader of democracy in Australia, and, 
as such, has won the support not merely of Catholics, but of 
a vast and increasing body of non-Catholics throughout the Com- 
monwealth and Dominion of New Zealand. 

Recently, at a public banquet in Sydney, the Attorney-General 
of New South Wales referred to Dr. Mannix as Australia’s first 
citizen. No doubt his advocacy of democracy is imputed to him 
as a crime by the enemies of the people in Australia and Eng- 
land. We have seen it stated that Dr. Mannix’s recent utter- 
ances in America have drawn upon him the condemnation of 
the Holy See. 

We are in a position to deny that his Grace has ever received 
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a censure, or a rebuke of any kind from the Holy See. On the 
contrary, knowing, as we do, the splendid services rendered by 
his Grace to the Church in Australia, we feel sure that he en- 
joys the full confidence of his superiors in Rome. 

F. Redwood, Archbishop of Wellington, N. Z.; P. J. Clune, 
Archbishop of Perth; R. W. Spence, Archbishop of Adelaide; 
P. J. O'Connor, Bishop of Armidale; J. Shiel, Bishop of Rick- 
hampton; J. Heavey, Bishop of Cooktown; D. Foley, Bishop of 
Ballarat; J. M’Carthy, Bishop of Sandhurst; W. Hayden, Bishop 
of Wilcannia-Forbes; and W. Barry, Coadjutor Archbishop of 
Hobart. 

The present temper of the gallant Archbishop whs was 
captured by night on the high sea by the British can be 
judged from this answer to an inquiry put to him by a 
deputation from the Dail: 

My original intention remains unchanged. I meant to visit 
Ireland first, and then some of the battlefields of Europe, 
especially those places in which Australians and Irishmen fought, 
and in which so many of them are buried. Later, sometime 
before Christmas, I hoped to reach Rome on official business. 
Returning sanity on the part of the Imperial Government will, 
I hope, facilitate me in carrying out that program. But, mean- 
time, I possess my soul in patience and prepare to wait and see. 

Meanwhile his Grace is guarded by detectives, but 
Britain is unable to check the tide of protest against the 
indignity done the Archbishop. Indignation meetings 
have been held not only in Ireland but in a dozen or more 


cities in England. 


British kultur, sometimes erroneously called Prussian, 
is doing full work in Ireland. Murder and loot are in full 
flood, and there seems no hope of a fall in the torrent. 
The sinister Carson, Kaiser and King 
of Great Britain, has asked permis- 
sion to let his rowdies loose on the 
whole of Ireland, a request that will be granted, with the 
consequent extermination of Sinn Feiners, in northeast 


British 
Kultur 


Ulster, if he presses the case. A few days since, Cardinal 
Logue issued an important statement on present condi- 


tions. After condemning murder and reprisals, he says: 


I know we are living under the harsh, tyrannical régime of 
militarism and brute force, which invites and stimulates crime; 
that .all pretense of discipline has been thrown to the winds; 
that those professing to be the guardians of law and order have 
become the most ardent votaries of lawlessness and disorder; 
that they have been overrunning the country and making the 
night hideous .by raids, rifle fire, burnings and the destruction 
of valuable property; that towns have been sacked as in the 
rude warfare of the earlier ages, and that those who run from 
fear are shot at sight, and that reckless firing in crowded places 
has made many innocent victims. 

And when those things are reported to the authorities, either 
investigation is refused or some hole or corner inquiry held. 
But we have never heard of punishment. All this professes to 
be done by way of reprisals, but reprisals are generally unjust 
and often fall on the innocent. Crime does not excuse crime. 


Such protests were of no avail, however. The King 
refused to intervene in Mayor MacSwiney’s behalf, for 
fear the Cabinet would resign, though both the Marquis 
of Aberdeen and Lord Derby protested conditions, the 
latter pointing out that many Un‘onists are becoming 
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Sinn Feiners out of sheer disgust. On August 30 Brit- 
ish Labor sent this message to Lloyd George: 

The whole organized British Labor asks you to reconsider 
the Government’s decision to allow the Lord Mayor of Cork to 
die rather than release him. His suffering is greater than lengthy 
imprisonment. His death would make an Irish solution more 
remote. We have appealed in vain to the Home Secretary. 
We appeal to you to do the big thing. 

Later Labor sent this wire to the Premier: 

Failure to release Lord Mayor MacSwiney jeopardizes a set- 
tlement of the Irish question and stains British honor throughout 
the world. His continued imprisonment is an outrage to public 
sentiment everywhere. His death will bring about a terrible 
explosian of anger and further bloodshed in Ireland. We fear 
it is too late to save the life of this Irish martyr. 

France, too, registered its opinion. Le Matin had this 


to say of the MacSwiney case: 

Is it possible the British Government will allow this slow 
sacrifice to reach its end? Till now we had refrained, in order 
not to injure our British friends, to express an opinion concern- 
ing their attitude with regard to Ireland. But we should show 
great disinterestedness in their good name if we did not place 
hope in their clemency. 

It would be disloyal of us not to warn them of the peril they 
risk in letting the struggle between England and Ireland turn 
into a moral conflict between England and civilization. 

Wherever there is a heart the same anxious question is asked 
“Have they saved him?” and magistrates, ministers and the 
King himself reply: “ We cannot.” This refusal serves only to 
ennoble the victim. The Lord Mayor, yesterday unknown, dying, 
is known by the immense British Empire. His death will propa- 
gate Ireland’s religion, convince the world England is implacable, 
that she does not choose between her enemies, and confounds 
criminals and saints. It is an act of sincere amity to say to our 
allies, if there is yet time: “ Do not make any martyrs.” 


Following this, Mayor Hylan cabled Lloyd George: 


As Mayor of New York, the largest city of the United States, 
and speaking for all its citizens, I respectfully urge you not to 
disgrace our war aims by further imprisonment of Lord Mayor 
MacSwiney of Cork, whose heroic fortitude in representing even 
unto death the opinions of the citizens who elected him has won 
the admiration of all who believe in rule of the people by the 
people. 

Mr. Frank Walsh, the American protagonist of Irish 
liberty, after declaring that Secretary of State Colby had 
promised aid, sent this wire to President Wilson: 


Dear Mr. President: 

Hon. Terence MacSwiney, the democratically elected Mayor of 
one of Ireland’s largest and most important municipalities, is 
confined in the Brixton jail, in England, for the commission of 
acts which are held by the free peoples of the world to be not 
only innocent, but praiseworthy. He is dying of starvation, and 
his attending physicians assert that unless immediately released 
his death will ensue within the next twelve hours. 

I have been requested by the organization of American citizens 
of Irish blood, numbering millions in membership and sympa- 
thetic affiliation, to appeal to you to use your good Offices to 
save his life. 

If you could see your way clear to make direct official or 
personal appeal to Mr. Lloyd George we feel sure that this 
tragedy would be averted. We, therefore, bez of you to make 
this direct appeal, either officially or in the name of our common 
humanity. 

With assurances of my deep respect and esteem, as always, 

Sincerely yours, Frank P. Walsh. 
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For the present, at least, the case of Ireland seems 
hopeless. Both the Viceroy and Chief Secretary have 
left Ireland. Macready and Campbell, a leader in the 
Carson revolt, are the executives, and Bain, commander- 
in-chief of Carson’s rebel army, is at the head of the 
British army in Ulster. 

Regarding conditions in Ulster the correspondent of 
the New York World writes, under date of August 30: 


This is no mere faction fight. There can be no doubt that it 
is a deliberate and organized attempt, not by any means the first 
in history, to drive the Catholic Irish out of Northeast Ulster, 
and the machinery that is being used is very largely the ma- 
chinery of the Carsonite army of 1914. In the evidence it bears 
of definite objectives and strategical plan, the rioting differs from 
all previous cases in Ulster, and indeed from any other part of 
the United Kingdom. It is a case of civil war waged by a half 
organized mob. 


Later the same paper carried this significant dispatch: 


Behind all Premier Lloyd George’s Irish proceedings lies his 
anti-Catholic bias. The anti-Catholic campaign in the north and 
east of Ulster is being carried out without a murmur of protest 
from him, though he could end it tomorrow if he gave the word. 
The military, under Hackett Bain, as admitted by the Daily 
News special correspondent, have been mostly looking on be- 
cause the Orangemen carry out their work under the shelter of 
the Union Jack. Then by a singular fatality, even where the 
Orange mobs are wholly the aggressors, the victims of military 
intervention prove in the great majority to be Sinn Feiners. 


On Thursday, September 2, the World printed this 
item sent by its Irish correspondent : 


The Orangemen had their own way until today and the 
authorities were complacent, but they are now frightened, as 
they know they let the riots go too far, and they now fear 
Catholic reprisals. 

Ulster Volunteers see in the riots, however, a chance to push 
their claim that they alone can restore order. 

But five weeks of boycott, fire, plunder and assault, culminating 
in a week of violence, have resulted in the Catholic Irish rapidly 
arming and turning on the Orangemen. The character of the 
struggle is changing from hour to hour. This was the chance 
for which the revolutionaries of the south and west had long 
been waiting—the chance to shake Ulster nationalism from its 
hold on constitutional reform and sweep it into the camp of 
armed insurrection. The week’s work has smashed, as it was 
intended to smash, the last stronghold of Home Rule, and has 
created at last a Catholic Ireland, united from end to end in un- 
compromising enmity to Great Britain. 


On September 3 Archbishop Mannix issued a state- 
ment accusing the British Cabinet of spreading anarchy 
in Ire'and by its refusal to release the Mayor. On the 
same day Mrs. MacSwiney, wife of the Mayor, sent this 
communication to President Wilson: 


You, sir, enunciated the principle of self-determination for all 
nations. My husband, Terence MacSwiney, the Lord Mayor of 
Cork, lies dying in an English prison because he upholds and 
fights for self-determination. 

He is prepared to sacrifice his life for that principle. Tried 
_ by a foreign court, which is not recognized in his native land, 
and forcibly cast into jail, his only possible weapon of protest is 
a refusal to take food. I ask you to use your influence with the 
English Government to prevent the perpetration of this outrage 
on civilization. 
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At the same time she cabled Mrs. Wilson as follows: 


I have just cabled your husband asking for his intervention 
for one who is dying to uphold the principles for which America 
entered the European war. I ask you in the name of humanity 
to support that request. My husband is dying because he will 
not acknowledge, the British right to imprison Irishmen. His 
death may be a matter of hours. 

On September 5 Lloyd George declined to grant 
Mayor Hylan’s request and Bonar Law, speaking for 
the Government, declared that the Lord Mayor would 
be allowed to die, in the interest of law and order. The 
English papers are commenting freely on the case. The 
Daily News, the Daily Express, the Daily Herald, the 
Westminster Gazette, the Evening Standard, the Times 
and the Nation condemn the Government, the New States- 
man and the pietistic Spectator are for Mayor Mc- 


Swiney’s death. 


Italy.—The industrial unrest, the first signs of which 
were noticed some time ago, became more pronounced 
in the first days of the present month. Up to the present 
time we have been relying for news 
of the crisis on press dispatches from 
Italy to Paris. The French Foreign 
Office views the Italian situation as much more serious 
than the Italian Government seems willing to admit. In 
the larger cities and towns, unrest among the working 
classes is spreading rapidly. In Trieste a general strike 
was proclaimed, and the dock workers joined the move- 
ment, threatening to hoist the red flag and to operate 
industry and transportation themselves. In Milan and 
Turin, which are centers of the revolt, the workers, 
armed with rifles and machine guns, seized the factories 
and shops. Reports were spread to the effect that the 
workers had declared for Sovietiesm, but this was denied 
by the workers themselves. In Genoa the situation is 
looked upon as critical. But the alarmist rumors that 
the Italian army and navy are sympathetic with the 
movement appear to be without foundation, although, it 
is said, that where resistance was shown by the troops it 
was rather half-hearted. 

It was expected that Sunday, September 5, would see 
startling developments, but according to a Stefani 
Agency dispatch from Rome to London, the day passed 
Many of the metal workers remained in the 
In some 


Industrial 
Unrest 


quietly. 
factories they had seized, without molestation. 
of the shops, in which the employers agreed in advance 
to accept a settlement, work became normal. Labriola, 
the Socialist Minister of Labor, suggested to Premier 
Giolitti the appointment of a technical commission, in 
which the Government as well as the parties in conflict 
shall be represented. But the employers refused to par- 
ticipate in the plan, unless their employees evacuate the 
factories and return them to their owners. 


Poland.—-A dispatch from Warsaw dated September 
2 announced that the army of General Budenny, the skil- 
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ful Bolshevist cavalry leader, was practically destroyed 
during the operations that went on in 
the Lemberg sector from August 29 
to September 1. His men had been 
trying to break through the Polish lines and had almost 
completed an encircling movement against*Zamosz, a city 
half way between Lublin and Lemberg, but were out- 
flanked by the Poles who attacked from the east. The 
battle ended with the disastrous defeat of the Bolsheviki 
along the entire center. They retreated in disorder, 
closely pursued by the Poles who took thousands of pris- 
oners, sixteen guns and large quantities of material. Gen- 
eral Stanislau Haller led the decisive attack against Gen- 
eral Budenny, whose troopers were drawn into traps and 
surrounded. Battles also developed in the region of 
Wolice, Sniatycka, Miaczyna, and Zawalewo, where the 
Russians, disregarding their enormous losses, repeatedly 
renewed their cavalry charges but were repeatedly de- 
feated. To the east of Lemberg the Poles drove the Rus- 
sians beyond the Bug. The Soviet forces have retired to 
the eastward. In the Grodno region the Polish troops 
had almost reached the Neimen River on September | 
and. Ukrainian and Polish forces were in possession of 
the Dniester’s left bank. In the south, however, the Bol- 
sheviki appear to have been more successful, for General 
Wrangel sent forces across the Sea of Azov to Kuban 
which were destroyed by the Soviet troops there. 

M. Tchitcherin, the Soviet Foreign Minister, in a wire- 
less message to Prince Sapieha, has accepted Riga as the 
place for further peace negotiations between Poland and 
Russia. 


Budenny 


Routed 


On September 2 the State Department at Washington 
made public Poland’s answer to Secretary Colby’s note of 
August 10 to the Italian Ambassador, the text of the letter 

sent to Poland by our Secretary of 

se Aumews = State on August 21 and Poland’s an- 

madd swer to it, dispatched on August 30. 

In the first, dated August 28, Prince Sapieha after ex- 

pressing Poland’s gratitude for America’s solicitude about 

maintaining the “political independence and territorial in- 

tegrity of a united, free and autonomous Polish State,” 
continues : 


I have great pleasure in assuring you, in the name of the 
Polish Government, that we share the feelings of sympathy 
for the Russian people as manifested by the American Govern- 
ment. This war, which was forced upon us by the attack made 
on Polish cities, is a defensive war and is waged against Bolshe- 
vism and not against the Russian people. 

The most prominent leaders of the Russian nation, heading 
the true Russian democratic movement, see in the success of the 
Polish war-endeavors the national Russian interest. They ac- 
knowledge them as a very important factor in the emancipation 
of the Russian nation from Bolshevist oppression, which for 
two and a half years has been destroying the moral and material 
strength of Russia. 

And indeed, is this struggle with the Soviet Government, whose 
armies are still devastating Polish territories, the Polish Gov- 
ernment has always been guided only by its duty to defend the 
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independence and territorial integrity of Poland and guard 
Europe against the Bolshevist wave. 


In his letter of August 21 Secretary Colby, expresses 
his admiration for the gallant stand Poland has been mak- 
ing against the Bolsheviki, but urges the Polish Govern- 
ment “to terminate the present bloodshed,” as Wash- 
ington “could not approve of the adoption of an of- 
fensive war program against Russia by the Polish Gov- 
ernment.” Secretary Colby continued: 


The American Government is of the opinion that the Polish 
advance into Russia tender to create a national sentiment in that 
country which ignored the tyranny and oppression from which 
the people suffer and afforded an undeserved support to the Bol- 
shevist regime, which enabled its leaders to embark upon the in- 
vasion of Polish territory. 

To prevent a recurrence of the present situation the United 
States Government believes that the Polish Government might 
well take the opportunity afforded by the favorable turn of 
events to declare its intention to abstain from any aggressions 
against Russian territorial integrity; to state that its policy is 
not directed against the restoration of a strong and united 
Russia, and that, pending a direct agreement as to its Eastern 
frontier, Poland will remain within the boundary indicated by 
the Peace Conference. 

This Government fully appreciates the difficulties and dangers 
which attend dealings with the Bolsheviki, as was emphasized in 
the note to the Italian Ambassador, but it believes that the most 
effective method of combating the efforts of their negotiations 
would be the exhibition of moderation by Poland and the in- 
sistence only upon such terms as are essential to the safety, the 
full sovereignty and the territorial integrity of the Polish State. 


To this the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs replied 
on August 30. After the usual polite preliminaries, 
Prince Sapieha said: 


Poland desired a just, lasting and equitable peace and has not 
altered her attitude in consequence of her recent victory. Poland 
has not made war on the Russian nation and has the most sincere 
desire to live on peaceful and friendly terms with her eastern 
neighbors. Peaceful relations between Poland and Russia will 
be easily established if the real spirit of justice and sound com- 
mon-sense dictate to both the mutual territorial concessions 
which, based upon the wish of the local population, the economic 
necessities and the national rights, will create a state of things 
that will render impossible a feeling of suffered wrong and 
future reclamations. : 

The Polish Government, however, has the honor to draw the 
attention of the United States Government to the circumstance 
that the provisional eastern frontier laid down by the Peace Con- 
ference has not been respected by the Bolshevist Government. 
In spite of the diplomatic intervention of our allies, the Red 
army has for a whole month advanced and_ ravaged territory 
which is admitted by all as being ethnographically Polish. 

Notwithstanding the sympathetic attitude of our allies, the 
Polish nation had to face the danger alone, and political events 
proved that it must in the first place rely upon its own military 
strength. If military operations necessitated the measures to 
prevent a renewed invasion of Poland, it could hardly be con- 
sidered fair that artificial boundaries that do not bind our oppo- 
nent should interfere with the military operations of the other. 


The Polish Foreign Minister’s implied refusal to heed 
Secretary Colby’s recommendations is somewhat softened 
by the hope Prince Sapieha expresses, in concluding his 
letter, “ that a speedy and just peace will put aside any 
difficulties which might arise in the case of further war.” 


——_——__—— 
a TPS A rennet 
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Man As Tool and Weapon Maker 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


HERE is an old saw to the effect that if arguers 
were to define their terms clearly at the beginning 
most argument would collapse without more ado. 
A distinguished zoologist once defined man as a tool 
making animal. M. Anatole France in satiric vein, more 
than half in jest perhaps, but surely about half in earnest, 
defined man as “ an animal with a musket.” Mr. Madi- 
son Grant, Chairman of the New York Zoological Society 
in a recent book, “ The Passing of a Great Race,” de- 
clared that “ during long ages man was merely a tool mak- 
ing and tool using animal and after all is said that is about 
as good a definition as we can find today for the primate 
we call human.” Of course, if that is the definition of 
man, it is comparatively easy to understand just why 
zoologists continue to look for the evolution of the whole 
nature of man from the animal. A mere tool maker and 
tool user might without any possible objection be consid- 
ered to represent just the next step in the development 
from the brute beast, and if men were no more than this, 
then surely one of his highest functions would be to make 
war, for modern warfare involves the use by immense 
numbers of men of the most nicely adjusted tools that man 
has ever invented: Anatole France would be quite right 
in his definition. 

But man is not a tool making animal, man is an idea 
making animal. He makes tools to facilitate the work 
that he must necessarily do to provide himself with sus- 
tenance. The real reason for making the tools is that 
the facility which they provide in material matters may 
give him more time for thought and for the employment 
of his intellectual faculties. No animal has ever used a 
tool of any kind. Certain of the insects were said to do 
so occasionally until the Homer of the insects, Fabre, in- 
vestigated the subject and found that the supposed tool 
using was a delusion of the observer. Certain of the mon- 
keys were declared to use clubs and even forked sticks 
for special purposes, until more careful investigation re- 
vealed the absolutely accidental and merely incidental 
character of such employment. Man often uses his power 
of thought to make tools not for their own sake but in or- 
der that thus he may be afforded the leisure to‘do better 
things than use the tools. If he were merely a tool maker, 
then the itiventors of the modern destructive implements 
of war would have to be hailed as the most wonderful 
human beings who have ever lived. 

Moreover, in that case, the definition of man as a tool 
making and tool using animal would exclude from con- 
sideration as benefactors of the race the men whose 
names we recall with the most enthusiasm. Homer, for 
instance, Dante, Shakespeare, Aeschylus, Virgil, Cer- 
vantes, Milton, were not tool users nor tool makers. Homer 
probably never used even a pen. He made his verses 


in his mind, shaping them into immortal forms of ex- 
pression and musical modes of speech, committed them 
to memory and recited them. What a nonentity he would 
have been if the definition of man is that he is a tool 
inaker and tool user. Of course Shakespeare probably 
fashioned his own pens and then used them to good 
purpose. It is not this fact, however, that contributes to 
his fame as one of the glories of humanity. He would 
have been just as great had he allowed someone else to 
fashion his pens for him. He used his mind and not his 
hands to good effect. He might just as well have dictated 
his thought; it would have proved quite as great and as 
enduring. It-was his mind and not his body that counted. 
When Bernard Shaw declared that he thought he could 
write plays as good as Shakespeare’s if he had a mind 
to, there was a universal chorus of acclaim that that was 
all he needed “ just the mind to.” 

If man is a tool making and tool using animal how in- 
significant are Milton and his quill pen in comparison with 
an engine driver. In that case the expression quill driver 
would be a name of contempt and even scorn. Humanity, 
however, has no delusions in this regard. Men have 
allowed the mere products of tools to disappear without 
compunction, while they made great efforts and serious 
sacrifices to preserve the products of man’s thought. Great 
cities like Troy and Babylon and Phenicia and Carthage 
have been allowed to fall to ruin, but the story of the fate 
of one of these as told by a poet of long ago has been pre- 
served with jealous care, as something to be admired 
and studied deeply, a source of incentive for thought and 
of pleasure for the intellect for hundreds of generations 
of men. 

The ordinary theory of evolution stops short when it 
thinks it has accounted for man’s body. There is no 
place in it for the products of man’s mind. Even though 
it should be admitted that creative power fashioned man’s 
body through a series of changes in animal nature until 
a material envelope worthy in some way of man’s soul 
had thus come into existence, this would not account at 
all for man. Indeed, only by far the less important part 
of man would then exist. By a stretch of the imagina- 
tion a higher animal might be pictured as using certain 
external things as extensions of its body in order to 
facilitate its activities, but man is as distant from such a 
creature as the heavens from the earth. That is the 
trouble with the ordinary theory of evolution, it fails 
to take into account man’s mind and thought. When 
someone once asked Liebig, the great chemist, whether 
he thought that by some fortuitous concourse of atoms a 
flower might come into existence, he said that he would 
just as soon think that a book describing the flower had 
come into existence by a series of accidental circum- 
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stances. To him one was as much the proof of design in 
the universe as the other. 

Evolution without design in it would fail to account en- 
tirely for the products of man’s mind. The great temple 
of Karnak or the Iliad, the Parthenon at Athens, the 
beautiful church of Santa Sophia, Dante’s “‘ Divine Com- 
edy ” and Michelangelo’s St. Peter’s are all mysteries, if 
man is only a tool making animal. It is the thought be- 
hind these great achievements that makes them immortal. 
The buildings required the use of tools to execute them, 
but it was the architect who often used no tool himself, to 
whom the greatness of the structure is attributed and not 
to the tool user. We look upon the architect as worthy 
to be placed beside such men as even Homer and Dante 
and Shakespeare because of his power of mind. 

The most unfortunate feature of the doctrine that man 
is primarily a tool maker lies in the fact that it becomes 
the background for a perverse philosophy of life. It is 
universally conceded now that the World War through 
which humanity has just gone was precipitated because 
of industrial and commercial rivalries. Nations wanted 
to be sure that they would have opportunity to sell the 
surplus products of their industry under favorable cir- 
cumstances and to maintain commercial relations on a 
preferential basis with certain countries. The fear that 
they would not be able to maintain their place in commer- 
cial rivalry or that they might be shut in, more than any- 
thing else was the factor which influenced men’s minds 
constantly toward war. The war was foreseen a genera- 
tion ago. At least three times in the twentieth century 
before 1914 it seemed on the point of breaking out. 

If man is primarily a tool making and weapon making 
animal, the musket maker, as Anatole France suggests, 
then he is perfectly justified in pursuing a course of war- 
like aggression, if his industry is interfered with. If his 
principal business in life is the making and the use of 
tools, and if the greatest tools are those by which he can 
kill his enemy with least loss to himself, why should he 
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not go on and make and use the tools for his personal 
advantage irrespective of the rights of others? If he is 
nothing more than a developed animal, a tool making 
and tool using animal why should we expect him ever to 
think about others or to do anything but maintain what 
he thinks his own rights? What duties has he toward 
anyone except himself? 

As a thought making, idea using animal, man is quite a 
different creature. His mind, and not his hand, is the 
more important. He must devote himself to the attain- 
ment of such leisure as will enable him to use his 
mind to best advantage and will permit him to think 
about people other than himself. For the supremely true 
description of man is that he is an animal who thinks 
about others in spite of the urge of the animal emotion 
that would so constantly lead him to mere selfishness. It 
is comparatively easy for a man to drop back into being 
nothing but a tool making, tool using animal, intent o-ily 
on the material world around him, instead of the intel- 
lectual world within him and the spiritual world above 
him. Whenever he does that there is a great law of the 
universe which brings about his degeneracy. In recent 
years under the influence of the unfortunate philosophy 
that would set him up merely as a tool making and tool 
using animal man has quite literally degenerated until he 
is doing almost nothing in the intellectual order that is 
worth while talking about. On the other hand he has 
developed his man killing tools until they are marvelous 
and it looks as though the next great war would mean 
literally the destruction of all those engaged in it. In the 
meantime wars multiply. If man continues to think of 
himself as a tool making, tool using animal there may 
be profound truth in that expression which declared that 
the armistice only rang down the curtain on the first act 
of the modern human tragedy; the second act is in 
progress, and what the third and fourth and fifth act 
may bring to helpless, suffering mankind Providence 


alone can tell. 


What Is Protestantism ? 


MICHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN 


HE recent “ Anglo-Catholic Congress” in London 

which was made up of representatives of the ex- 
treme “ High Church party” in the Church of England 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America was not only an interesting and important 
phenomenon in the realm of religion, but a serious indi- 
cation of the trend of the times in non-Catholic circles. 
The more than 10,000 people who several times filled 
the Albert Hall at the meetings of the Congress; the 
street processions of coped and mitered prelates ; the Sol- 
emn High Masses in various London churches, with 
Bishops from America, Canada, Australia and South 


Africa as well as England officiating with all the pomp 
of Catholic ceremonial, made an impressive picture which 
caught the public eye far more strikingly than the more 
conservative but official gathering of the Bishops at Lam- 
beth. 

The High Church movement, often called the “ Ox- 
ford movement,” from its inception by several Univer- 
sity men, including John Henry Newman, Dr. Pusey, 
and John Keble, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has progressed, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of ecclesiastical authorities, until today, as Father Vin- 
cent, McNabb, O.P., remarks in his article in the current 
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number of Blackfriars, it would seem to be an Anglican 
“second spring,” a veritable resurrection of the estab- 
lished Church. Numerically it would seem that every 
third Anglican must be more or less High Church, and 
the whole body, both in England and in this country has 
become thoroughly leavened with Catholic doctrine and 
tends more and more to Catholic ceremonial and prac- 
tice. Indeed, so strong has the movement become, so 
far has it progressed, that its leaders are forsaking the 
apologetic attitude which for a generation was charac- 
teristic, and are assuming the position of a positive offen- 
sive. Teaching and practice which were, twenty or thirty 
years ago, tolerated, permitted, and explained are today 
being held up as the only true teaching and practice of 
the Anglican Church by an increasingly large and influen- 
tial group of leaders in whose minds there is not the 
faintest shadow of a doubt as to the eternal truths of 
the Catholic Faith or their own God-given mission to 
restore it in its fulness to the Anglican Communion. 
Their work is marked by sincerity and vigor. It cannot 
be denied that the life of the Episcopal churches in Eng- 
lish-speaking lands centers in them. The results of their 
work are marvelous, and they point to the growth of 
religious communities of both men and women, the 
acceptance of Catholic teaching and the spread of Catho- 


lic observances in increasing numbers of parishes as proof . 


that the Church they so ably represent is a true and 
integral part of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. 

The recent defection of one of their Bishops to the 
Catholic Church while admittedly a setback and a grief 
to them, can be, and is, readily explained on personal 
grounds. Dr. Hall, of the General Theological Seminary 
in New York, in an article published during the summer, 
goes deeper and examines the rationale of Dr. Kins- 
man’s book, “ Salve Mater,” arriving, naturally, at the 
conclusion that the sometime Bishop fails to make out 
his case for Rome as against Canterbury. It is not my 
intention to write a review of Dr. Hall’s article, I merely 
cite it as typical of the present-day position of Anglo- 
Catholics. And I take one phrase as a text, because it 
seems to me to strike at the root of the problem of mod- 
ern Protestantism, whether it be the “ decorated ” sort 
of the High Churchmen whose chief protest today is 
that they are really Catholics, or the bald and jejune 
sectarianism of the rest of the non-Catholic world. 
Speaking of the Reformation in England, Dr. Hall, in 
making the usual Anglican claim that the Providence of 
God has overruled that historic calamity for good, says: 
“To prove that it was an apostasy, we must show that 
vital elements of Catholic Faith and order were repu- 
diated. This cannot be done, unless submission to the 
papal see is such an element.” (Italics inserted.) 

Reading the accounts of the Anglo-Catholic Congress 
in the daily papers, viewing admiringly the pictures in 
the Sunday supplements of the outdoor processions, at- 
tending, as spectators, of course, the services of any 
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“ advanced parish ” in our large cities, one might almost 
think that the High Church or Catholic party in the 
Episcopal Church had nothing in common with their 
Presbyterian or Methodist neighbors. Father McNabb’s 
encomium is merited by the group of men who represent 
all that is vital and active in Anglicanism: 

This resurrection has sprung from such resolve, has encoun- 
tered such opposition, has been fraught with such surprises, and, 
as we may truly say, has been crowned with such success that it 
is one of the chief phenomena of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Its importance to us, Roman Catholics, is not merely 
that it has given us two Cardinals, many Bishops, thousands of 
converts, and a spiritual impulse which can be found even in the 
vestments the priest wears at the altar, and the hymns our people 
sing in their homes. The things it has done within our fold 
though so great, and indeed unique, are almost unimportant 
when compared with the things it has done at home in its own 
fold—their restoration of liturgical worship has examples even 
for us within the fold of St. Peter. Their churches are often 
models of liturgical exactness. 

What, says the Catholic; what, triumphantly rejoins 
the Anglican; what has such a movement as this to do 
with Protestantism? And Dr. Hall has answered both 
this question and that which serves as caption to this 
article. For there is one point of agreement among 
Protestants, and only one, from the Reverend Father 
Altus in his Gothic chasuble to the Reverend Mr. Calvin 
in his shirtsleeves on the revival platform, and that is 
repudiation of the Pope. 

Of course between the two gentlemen whom I have 
mentioned there lies a great gulf which neither of them 
is desirous of bridging. But across that abyss they 
stretch out friéndly hands in the basis of their common 
assumption that the Papacy is wrong. Father Altus 
writes learned books about St. Peter’s Primacy of honor, 
which he is quite willing to accept, while he confuses 
the “modern Roman claim” of jurisdiction and infalli- 
bility. Rev. Mr. Calvin says quite simply and with an 
air of finality that the Pope is Anti-Christ. The former 
calls himself a Catholic, and earnestly contends for the 
Faith which was once delivered to the Saints. His good 
faith cannot for an instant be called in question. Neither 
can that of the other, who, having given up every sec- 
tarian tenet that called his communion into existence in 
the sixteenth century, and possibly every vestige of old- 
fashioned Christianity as well, still clings to the one great 
central dogma of Protestantism, the one doctrine which 
has survived the disintegrating influences of the higher 
criticism and the new theology, that the Pope is not the 
Vicar of Christ. High Churchmen are undoubtedly or- 
thodox on most points. One seldom if ever hears a 
sermon from an Anglican pulpit which could not be 
preached in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The rest of Pro- 
testantism runs the gamut from Theism to frank agnos- 
ticism. The great question, ‘“ What’ think ye of 
Christ?” is answered in a varying babel of tongues, but 
all of them chorus in one grand accord, “ The Pope of 
Rome is not His Vicar nor the Head of His Church on 


earth.” 
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It is this bond of union which today makes possible 
the remarkable efforts after a pan-Protestant reunion in 
which even the Protestant Episcopal Church feels itself 
reluctantly forced to join. Protestantism is essentially a 
divisive force, its history proves that, if proof is needed. 
Modern Protestants have given up, to a very large ex- 
tent, if not completely, the distinctive doctrines on the 
force of which they separated themselves first from the 
Catholic Church, then from the Church of England, and 
finally from one another. But by a strange paradox the 
Rock of Peter has been the foundation stone of every 
Protestant sect of whatever name, they all stand on it 
together, their rock of scandal, their cornerstone, the 
one thing they fear, lest it grind them to powder as the 
shifting sands of their various and divergent beliefs and 
denials disappear beneath the encroaching tide of mod- 
ern necessities. Just as Catholics hold up the Papacy as 
the visible center of unity, so Protestants unite in the 
denial of the Papal claims as their one claim to anything 
resembling a corporate life. I do not wish to be offen- 
sive, though I doubtless cannot avoid being so, but I 
venture to say that ultimately the one point on which all 
the delegates to the Anglo-Catholic Congress were really 
agreed was just this Protestant touchstone of repudiation 
of the Papacy. There are many Anglicans who say their 
beads devoutly. There are even Anglican books of devo-* 
tion which contain the Divine praises unexpurgated, 
though they are used by many who balk at “ Blessed be 
Her Holy and Immaculate Conception.” I have heard 
recognized leaders of the “ Catholic party” discuss, not 
the possibility of a Catholic interpretation of the “ Ar- 
ticles of Religion,” but the impossibility of any other 
interpretation, and then amicably go to lunch with the 
learned and gentlemanly defender of the Menace’s 
slogan, “ To hell with the Pope.” In everything but that 
one essential point they were Catholics through and 
through. In nothing but that one essential point had 
they the least community of interest with Protestantism. 
And they were, and are, able somehow to conceive of 
that one point as non-essential to the full profession of 
the Catholic religion. 

The Rev. Mr. Calvin, who has now descended from 
the revival platform and is sitting in conference with 
other leaders of the Interchurch Movement, does not 
believe in the Catholic religion. He abhors every jot and 
tittle of the Faith as held by the “ Scarlet Abomination 
of the Seven Horns.” He thinks, though he is too polite 
to say so, that the Episcopal Bishop of Nazareth, sitting 
at the head ofthe table in the Directors’-Room of the 
Chamber of Commerce, graciously lent for the meeting, 
and fingering his jeweled pectoral crgss, had much bet- 
ter follow Dr. Kinsman and have done with it. The 
Bishop himself has a cope and miter in his suitcase in 
the cloak room, for he is to confirm at St. Aidan’s in the 
evening. He has also a set of the usual black satin 
Episcopal robes, for he is to preach at the noon-day 
service in old Calvary Church downtown. And he re- 
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gards the Rev. Mr. Calvin with a bland and broad- 
minded smile though inwardly he believes the man is an 
unmitigated heretic. But when the program for evangel- 
ization in Catholic countries is mooted, they both make 
speeches in favor of it and agree to help raise the neces- 
sary funds to send Y. M. C. A. secretaries to the be- 
nighted Papists in the Canal Zone. 

It would be trite to say that Protestantism is a negative 
religion ; that its adherents deny rather than affirm; that 
it is what they do not believe that makes them Protes- 
tants. But the things they do not believe are so many and 
so varied, and differ so among the diversity of Protest- 
ant churches that it would be impossible to find a dis- 
tinguishing Protestant trait aside from that which | have 
mentioned. I do not think, therefore, that it would be 
unjust to say that Protestantism, as it exists today, re- 
duced to its lowest common divisor, analyzed to its ulti- 
mate essence, is nothing more nor less than the denial 
that the Pope of Rome is the Vicar of Jesus Christ on 
earth and the visible and infallible Head on earth of the 
Church which Our Divine Lord and Saviour founded. 
The very core of the Papal claim is that such a dogma is 
a vital element of the Catholic Faith, that without sub- 
scription to it a man cannot be a Catholic, however, ear- 
nestly he may believe every other tenet of the Church, 
however honestly he may believe himslf to be a Catholic 
in other respects. 

Protestantism, like murder, will out. It may disguise 
itself cleverly; it may even be honest in its conviction 
that the clothes make the man; nay, it may go deeper 
and say “possibly my grandfather was a Protestant, but I, 
using the same liturgy, governed by the successors of the 
same Bishops, am not. But once apply the touchstone 
of Peter, and how the gold becomes dim! Nearly 
every Protestant sect, except those which are frankly Unit- 
arian and agnostic, which yet, because they are anti-Ro- 
man, can and do call themselves Protestant, has points of 
resemblance to the Catholic Church and the Catholic 
Faith. There are a few Protestants left who still believe 
in the Bible in spite of Tiibingen. The Methodist Epis- 
copal system of assigning pastors is more like that of 
Catholic Bishops than the vestry system of the Episcopal- 
ians. In externals there is a constant drift towards arch- 
itectural and ceremonial features which are certainly 
historically associated with Catholicism. These outward 
manifestations stop with estheticism except in the case 
of the Anglicans, and with them there is the further ad- 
vance towards faith and practice of which the Anglo- 
Catholic Congress is the fine flower. It is easy to lose 
sight of the wood for the trees. But back of them all, 
highest and lowest alike, is the determining factor, the 
Protestant solvent, the ineradicable stain, the all-perme- 
ating scent of anti-Papalism. 

What is Protestantism? It is denial of the preroga- 
tives of the Pope. What is a Protestant? He is one who 
is out of communion with the See of Rome. The fur- 
ther question “why” is another matter. 
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The Spoils of Africa 


J. B. CuULEMans 


a gathering of American journalists quite diplo- 

matically some days ago that it is well for us to 
cultivate good relations with the empire, for it is now in 
a position to draw from its own colonies most of the raw 
materials it needs. Cotton especially, the great staple we 
supply in such abundance, can be easily furnished by 
Africa. This may have been intended as a veiled threat. 
It certainly was a plain statement of fact. 

The whole continent of Africa, about 12,000,000 square 
miles in extent, or three times the area of Europe, and 
five times that of the United States without Alaska, is 
now practically in possession of two European powers, 
England and France. The independent republic of Li- 
beria, the independent Abyssinian empire, are of little 
account, as are the small Spanish possessions, and the 
somewhat larger Italian and Portuguese colonies. The 
Congo, covering 900,000 square miles, belong to Belgium. 
None of these powers are a match for their powerful 
neighbors, France and I‘ngland, who have partitioned the 
rest of the continent among themselves. France’s share 
is the larger in territorial extent. By one of those curious 
combinations of foresight and luck in war which have 
built up the whole British empire, England has carved 
out for herself the smaller but the more fertile portion. 

France got a foothold in Algiers in 1830 under King 
Charles. The second empire turned its attention to the 
west coast colony of Senegal. After the defeat of 1870 
France went to Africa with all the more energy to find 
consolation for Alsace and Lorraine. Everywhere she 
went she found Great Britain jealous of her progress and 
ready to contest her claims. France coveted most of all a 
large slice of equatorial Africa including the headwaters 
of the Nile. The curt English ultimatum that closed the 
Fashoda “incident” in 1898, when Colonel Marchand 
was forced by Kitchener, fresh from his victory over the 
Khalifa at Omdurman, to strike the tricolor, was scarcely 
less humiliating, if less bloody, than the defeat of Sedan. 
But France then learned her lesson; the one course that 
would give practical results, was a complete understand- 
ing and cooperation with Great Britain. Hence the agree- 
ment of 1899 concerning spheres of influence in the 
Sudan, and five years later the solid permanent founda- 
tion for empire building in the agreement of May 8, 1904. 
France obtained Tunis, a free hand in Morocco, and ter- 
ritories along the Atlantic coast whose hinterlands are 
contiguous. The Treaty of Versailles has added con- 
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siderably to these possessions, the center line of which 
stretches from the Congo to the Mediterranean without 
any intervening foreign territory. Algeria is the most 
remunerative because the best cultivated according to 
European methods; the Sahara the largest and least pro- 
ductive. 


The territory is so vast that France has been 


unable to do justice to its potential resources. And 
l'rench commercial methods are not always the most pro- 
gressive. In a colony like Dahomey, where she was 
bound by treaty to keep the open door, statistics show that 
in 1913 Germany had forty per cent of the total com- 
merce against France’s twenty-four. German ships car- 
ried sixty per cent of the exports, embarking and disem- 
barking twice as much tonnage as French ships. 

English policy in Africa was more farsighted. 
the greater part of the nineteenth century British foreign 
policy was built upon the integrity of the Ottoman em- 
pire, because it lay between Europe and Asia and formed 
a barrier to the Russian encroachments which threatened 
India. The treaty of San Stefano, after the Crimean 
war, was made by British statesmen who readily sacri- 
ficed the Christian nations of the Balkans for the sake of 
British interests in India. For the same reason Great 
Britain opposed the building of the Suez canal by France. 
This policy was abandoned because it had served its pur- 
pose when Great Britain entered Egypt as the dominant 
power in 1882. A promise was made to other European 
powers that the army of occupation would be withdrawn, 
but the agreement of 1904 with France has enabled it to 
stay on to this day. Nominally Egypt remained a self- 
governing province, ruled by a Khedive or viceroy. The 
real ruler was the British consui-general, whose word was 
law and who was responsible to no one but the British 
cabinet. For a quarter of a century Lord Cromer played 
this role to perfection: He was a humanitarian autocrat, 
and financially Egypt profited by his rule. Great public 
works, modern schools and hospitals testify to his ability. 
Yet when he resigned and left Cairo for England, elabo- 
rate military and police measures were taken to protect 
him from insult and bodily injury. He had never won 
the hearts of the people. They realized he did much for 
Egypt, not because he loved it, but because Great Britain 
must stay there in order to protect the canal and save 
India. Since 1914 Egypt is a British protectorate with 
little prospect of full self-government. 

The Sudan had been wrested from Egypt by the Mah- 
di’s revolt in 1885. Through Kitchener’s victory at Om- 
durman on Sept. 6, 1898, England became the ruling 
power in the Sudan, a territory of about 1,000,000 square 
miles. She thus obtained control of the entire Nile and 
its headwaters, the Victoria and Albert lakes, and con- 
nected Egypt with her central African possessions. 

The fertility of this whole vast region is wonderfully 
great. In Egypt cotton raising has developed to such an 
extent as to make it one of the first producers in the 
world. By encouraging its cultivation in the Sudan, the 
exports in 1911 had increased thirty per cent. In 1913 
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the English Parliament guaranteed the interest on a loan 
of £3,000,000 for cotton cultivation on an even larger 
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scale in the Sudan, through irrigation. Experiments were 
made south of Khartum on the Blue Nile, and irrigation 
was proved to be a sound proposition financially, as fine 
staple cotton was raised, enormous quantities of which 
are needed to feed England’s looms and clothe her indus- 
trial millions. A railroad built by Kitchener for war pur- 
poses and since extended, is available for quick transpor- 
tation. 

South of the Sudan and adjoining it lie British East 
Africa and Uganda. They were acquired by treaties 
with the native chieftains and with the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
His island kingdom being a strategic point on the coast, 
Great Britain forced a protectorate upon him. In order 
to keep this immense territory under control, and to ex- 
ploit its resources, British statesmen saw the necessity 
of building a railway inland from the ocean. The Uganda 
railway from Mombasa to Lake Victoria was the result. 

Jndertaken in 1896, pushed forward with the utmost 
energy through the wilderness, it reached the lake in 
1901. Steamer connection with Uganda was established 
at once. Uganda, whilst extremely fertile, is lowlying and 
unhealthful for white settlers. The natives however are 
the best type of negroes, the most advanced in civilization 
and the most industrious, owing to the success of mis- 
sionatry work amongst them. Their extensive cotton and 
rubber plantations yield them large profits. They are 
able to run them ‘with little or no,white assistance. Amer- 
ican upland cotton grown in Uganda actually commands 
a higher price in the Manchester market than when it is 
grown in the United States. There appears to be no 
natural difficulty to its cultivation throughout the larger 
part of Uganda. The soil is in every way suitable. An 
industrious and organized population offers me necessary 
labor. The railway offers an outlet to the European 
market. 

British East Africa has many high plateaus extremely 
well suited for white colonization. There also the same 
railway has given a new impetus to agricultural develop- 
ment, but under white ownership, and in 1911 it earned 
a profit of $330,000, an amount which has steadily in- 
creased since. This colony is also exporting cotton on an 
increasing scale. This together with other products of the 
soil, flax, coffee, hemp, had helped to increase the trade of 
British East Africa seventy-five per cent in five years, 
and about seventy per cent of it was with the British 
empire. 

With the recent acquisition of German East Africa, 
Great Britain has succeeded at last in running her “ all 
red” linegfrom Cairo to the Cape. The colony was three 
times the size of Germany itself. Its situation is admir- 
able. It possesses good seaports, navigable rivers and 
mountain lands. The climate is suitable for white coloni- 
zation. Agricultural and mineral resources are very great 
and not difficult to exploit. In the interior water com- 
munication is provided by Lakes Victoria, Nyassa, Tan- 
ganyika and Kivu. Because of stubborn opposition in the 
Reichstag and refusal to grant the necessary funds, Ger- 
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many was long unable to assist the development of her 
colony by a railway, and the commerce of the hinterland 
went to the Uganda railroad. Only in 1913 did the iron 
road from Dar-es-Salaam on the Indian Ocean reach its 
tefminus on Lake Tanganyika. It proved at once the 
shortest outlet for most of the central African lake 
country; for English territories like Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyassaland, and Uganda; for the eastern Belgian Congo, 
as well as for German East Africa itself. The latter’s 
trade ihcreased 500 per cent in ten years. The natives 
were well treated and taught how to care for the exten- 
sive plantations of cotton and rubber which sprang up 
on all sides after extensive and thorough experimentation. 
Now that the country is in the hands of England no great 
difficulty will be experienced in increasing the cotton 
yield to almost any extent that may be required. Rail- 
road transportation is already available, while an almost 
unlimited demand is assured. Of all England’s acquisi- 
tions through the war this is perhaps the one colony that 
will give the quickest and richest returns. 

The possession of German East Africa was the last 
link required in the Cape to Cairo railroad, which would 
soon become an enormously profitable artery of com- 
merce. When English agitation against the Belgian 
Congo was at its height in the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and frenzied attacks were launched against King 
Leopold’s rule in the press, the Protestant pulpit and par- 
liament, it was openly hinted that this seemingly altruistic 
policy was inspired by England’s desire to get sufficient 
territory to connect her southern and northern African 
possessions through the Congo, held by a small and weak 
nation, the only alternative being through German East 
Africa. And this involved too much risk. Now this 
transcontinental road when built will be entirely under 
English control. For from the southern boundary of 
German East Africa to the tip of the continent, English 
possessions are contiguous: Nyassaland, Rhodesia, 
Bechuanaland and Transvaal, Orange Free State and Cape 
Colony. North of the Zambezi cotton is indigenous and 
the yield can be increased as needs demand. Negro labor 
is abundant and wages are low. Cowrie shells and beads 
or a few yards of cheap muslin are still the regular cur- 
rency in very many places. Geddes’ utterance was not an 
idle boast: a few years of intensive work can create in 
Africa a cotton supply that will rival in every way Amer- 
ica’s product. 

And cotton is but a small part of the wealth of British 
Africa. Immense herds of cattle roam over the vast 
plains, thriving surprisingly. As the indigenous diseases 
are mastered, they can be increased to meet all require- 
ments. Besides, rubber, fibre, hemp, cinnamon, cocoa, 
coffee, tea, coca, vanilla, oranges, lemons, pineapples, are 
natural or thrive on introditction over large areas of the 
tropical belt. The gold mines of the Transvaal, the dia- 
mond mines of Kimberley, are known to the world. No 
sooner had German South West Africa passed under 
British rule, than a strong Anglo-American company took 
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control of the rich diamond fields of that colony. 

While the west coast of Africa, where most of France’s 
and but few of England’s possessions are situated, has 
been called the white man’s grave, and not without rea- 
son, Great Britain’s unbroken stretch of colonies from the 
Mediterranean southward is far more valuable. From 
England’s standpoint the spoils of Africa were worth 
fighting for and England got the lion’s share. 


Our First English Catholic Daily 


ALBERT P. SCHIMBERG. 


HE cynical Elbert Hubbard, I think it was, described 

the newsroom of a daily paper as a place where the 
air is blue with tobacco smoke and profanity. Hubbard's 
description holds good, so far as tobacco smoke goes, of 
the newsroom of the Daily American Tribune of Du- 
buque, Iowa, the first Catholic daily paper in English in 
the United States. 

But something which Hubbard knew not is in this 
newsroom. Like the aroma of tobacco, it permeates the 
whole atmosphere of the place. It is loyalty to a cause, 
devotion to an ideal. It is the true-blue spirit which made 
our first daily possible. This spirit is older, however, than 
the Daily Tribune. It actuated those who in 1899 found- 
ed the Tribune as a weekly, made it a semi-weekly in 
1915, and in 1919, little more than one year before the 
daily was launched, increased the editions to three each 
week. Nor was the spirit confined to the Tribune estab- 
lishment, where it existed in every department. It radi- 
ated out over the entire Middle West and even farther 
abroad, bringing valuable assistance from contributing 
editors and correspondents, and most important of all, im- 
pelling thousands of readers to extend that generous 
measure of support without which success would have 
been impossible. 

The cause to which the Tribune devoted itself was 
development of the Catholic press, its ideal was a Catholic 
daily. While yet a weekly it began to tell its readers that 
six editions each week was the goal toward which it was 
striving, to reach which it must needs have their practical 
aid. It was able to take each successive step toward the 
goal, because, in the face of ridicule and discouragement, 
it set itself confidently and courageously, to the task of 
producing a weekly newspaper that would be welcomed 
into Catholic homes and pave the way for a cordial recep- 
tion of the paper when it came twice, three times, finally 
six times each week. It created a demand, and when the 
demand reached proportions warranting the step, the 
daily was brought into being to supply it. 

The Tribune attributes the success of its development 
plan, culminating in the founding of a daily, to the fact 
that it endeavored at all times to produce a Catholic news- 
paper, and to the fact that it was not content to give its 
readers less than the best news service, and presented 
secular as well as religious news. 

In April, 1919, the Tribune, then issuing three times 
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the week, began to print blanks to be filled out by readers, 
old or new, who wished to pledge subscriptions to the 
prospective Daily American Tribune. This was the acid 
test. Upon its outcome depended not only success or 
failure for this project, but success or failure affecting for 
weal er woe the future of Catholic journalism in America. 
If this venture failed, it would be a triumph for the pessi- 
mists and would render immensely more difficult, perhaps 
altogether impossible for years to come, another coura- 
geous attempt to launch a Catholic daily in the language 
of the country. 

On the day the call for support of our first daily was 
made, Archbishop James J. Keane of Dubuque sent the 
Tribune a letter of endorsement. His Excellency Arch- 
bishop Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
and many members of the Hierarchy sent messages of 
approval and encouragement. Priests, laymen and 
women rallied to the cause. Pledges poured in by the 
hundreds, then by the thousands, so that it was possible 
to announce in April of this year that the first daily edi- 
tion would come from the press on July I, 1920. 

The birthday of our first daily was in truth an impor- 
tant day for the Catholic press, for the thousands who in 
one manner or another had helped to bring about the 
desirable consummation. But to the staff of the Tribune 
it means even more than it could possibly mean to the 
others. 

To Nicholas E. Gonner, editor-in-chief, the establish- 
ment of the daily meant the happy culmination of thirty 
years of service in Catholic journalism. Mr. Gonner was 
one of the founders of the Catholic Press Association and 
one of the organizers of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council’s news service. Pope Pius X conferred upon 
him knighthood in the Order of St. Gregory the Great. 

To the associate editors of the Tribune, Charles N. 
Nennig and Anthony J. Beck, the birthday of the daily 
meant the triumph of more than a decade of loyal, self- 
sacrificing labor. 

Mr. Nennig, who became associate editor in 1908, 
joined the staff in 1905, fifteen years ago. Born in Liége, 
Belgium, where his father was professor at the university, 
he studied in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, of which 
country his parents were natives, and came to America 
and to his work on the Tribune equipped with a knowl- 
edge of French, German and English. 

Mr. Beck, a native of Wisconsin, obtained his master’s 
degree from Campion College, the Jesuits’ college at 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. He joined the staff as associate 
editor in 1908, twelve years ago. He has contributed to 
the foremost Catholic magazines and is on the lecturers’ 
staff of the social action department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council. 

To Mr. Nennig and to Mr. Beck belong a generous 
share of the commendations which the establishment of 
our first daily has called forth. They aid Mr. Gonner in 
carrying out the progressive and courageous policy which 
made the Datly American Tribune a reality, a dream come 
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true. They gave, whole-heartedly, the energies of man- 
hood’s prime to the cause in which they believed. 

The youngest member of the staff, Albert P. Schim- 
berg, wrote the Francis Whitehill articles on the Catholic 
press that appeared in AMERICA during the last year and 
a half. : 

To produce a newspaper containing all the secular 
daily’s features that are valuable, or at least not objection- 
able, this is what the Tribune staff is trying to do. Its 
sports page daily chronicles the major league games and 
each successive home run by “ Babe” Ruth. There is a 
market page, a daily instalment of a serial and frequent 
short stories, weather forecasts, magazine features for 
parents, young people, children. The full leased wire 
service keeps the readers informed of the utterances of 
the presidential nominees and their campaign plans; the 
possibility of a coal famine, the fight of the Irish for inde- 
pendence, the prospects for long-delayed peace on peace; 
everything that interests them as citizens of the United 
States and as citizens of the world. 

But as it is a Catholic newspaper, our first daily en- 
deavors to do more than this. Its editorials are written 
from the Catholic standpoint. And in its news columns 
it strives to do that which gives the Daily American Tri- 
bune its highest value, its reason for being, that which is 
the news staff's ample reward for each day’s strenuous 
labor. The Welfare Council’s excellent news service and 
its own special service enable it to tell its readers what is 
happening in all the lands wherein the Universal Church 
is carrying on her Divine mission. It tells what the secular 
press does not tell at all, or tells in a manner unsatisfactory, 
sometimes offensive. It relates day by day how Catholics 
the world over are battling for their rights; how mission- 
aries live daily lives of heroism; in short, how the Church 
militant is faring. Will any one say that daily reading of 
these things will not make for the breakdown of parochi- 
alism and narrow nationalism, for the upbuilding of a 
catholic Catholicism, a solidarity based on a lively con- 
sciousness of universal brotherhood in the true Church? 

The Tribune staff is aware that its product has short- 
comings. If it had not from the first been fully aware 
of this fact, it would long since have been brought to 
realize it, because of the kindly and welcome criticism 
of friends and the fault-findings of some who never lifted 
a finger to promote the founding of a Catholic daily. .The 
staff realizes, and relishes the knowledge, that it has be- 
fore it unlimited possibilities for improvement. It need 
never grow stale for want of incentive to do better. No 
newspaper man ever considers his paper as good as he 
would like to make it. 

Issued daily, the Tribune is able to give its readers not 
only secular, but religious news no less, while it is still 
news. It is able to administer an antidote six times a 
week where the poisonous press is still permitted. Best 
of all, being a Catholic daily newspaper, it has succeeded 
in supplanting other dailies in thousands of Catholic 
homes in our land. 
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The Daily American Tribune is a living demonstration 
of the fact that the English-speaking Catholics of America 
can have a daily press of their own. What was called 
impossible has been proved possible. Now there is no 
longer excuse for delay. Theré is no longer any reason 
why there should not be hundreds of Catholic newsrooms 
in this country, the air in them blue with tobacco smoke 
and the loyal spirit of true-blue Catholic newspaper men 
who are now anxiously waiting to spend themselves and 
be spent in such newsrooms. 


A Cross-Section of American 
Catholicism 
Joun B. KENNEDY 


Special Correspondent of “ America” with the K. of C. 
Pilgrimage. 


HE more or less good ship Leopoldina has exper- 

ienced many interesting cruises and adventures— 
most of them while she bore the threatening cognomen 
Blucher, before she underwent due process of naturaliza- 
tion to be named, for some mysterious reason, after a 
Belgian princess ; the latter being an astute bid for Belgian 
customers or an even more astute consolation of possible 
Belgian stockholders. But the good ship Leopoldina has 
never before in her career served as a study hall for 
amateur Catholic sociologists from the United States. 

Approximately 250 American Catholics boarded the 
Leopoldina on August 5 and left New York for Le Havre 
to participate in the presentation of the Knights of Colum- 
bus statue of Lafayette to the French Republic. A hand- 
ful of priests were in the group, and two newspaper- 
women, who will render a good and doubtless eloquent 
account of themselves in good time, and so need not 
occupy our reflections here. But the body of these men 
were Americans of some substance and considerable 
Americanism, men who had made readily readable marks 
in life and had earnestly sought and received membership 
in a pilgrimage which, in their eyes, carried promise of 
domestic and foreign effectiveness. 

I think their first claim to unique character is the fact 
that they constitute the first gathering of American sons 
of the Gael not to include in their number some repre- 
sentative of a most valiant Celtic household. They have 
sundry Burkes and several Kellys, but among all the men 
who represent practically every State in the Union, there 
is no Shea. Doubtless the absence can be explained by 
the fact that the immortal trio do not consider it neces- 
sary to maintain their traditional unity on a pilgrimage 
stamped with the name “ Peace”. Theirs is obviously a 
fighting combination. 

From the moment of starting it was evident that these 
men had not embarked on a mere pleasure trip. With 
all due respect to the gentlemen who operate the ship, it is 
not inconceivable that a modest man’s ideal of pleasure 
in traveling might exclude the Leopoldina, a good ship 
and true, steady of beam, riding the seas well and carrying 
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a conscientious regard for the stomachic liabilities of its 
passengers, yet a slow ship, a ponderously slow ship, when 
men have before their eyes the prospect of bowing before 
the Pope himself and of kneeling, with the potent Foch, 
before the altar rail. 

But impatierice was quickly disciplined by self-disci- 
pline, the only truly fruitful quality of discipline. These 
gons of the Gael, and those of them who are not sons of 
the Gael, settled down to their voyage in earnest and 
quietude of spirit, encouraged by level seas and calm 
winds, occasionally teased to greater forbearance by web- 
like fogs. At six o’clock on the first morning at sea one 
of the priests on board celebrated Mass. A goodly number 
were there, led by James A. Flaherty of Philadelphia, 
supreme knight of the Knights of Columbus whose face 
and figure stamps him a leader in the ranks of Eirean. 
And Mass was celebrated every morning at six o’clock— 
rendering an ungodly hour on shipboard godly. On Sun- 
day no pastor, however beloved, ever addressed a more 
thoughtful or respectul congregation than did the Vicar 
General of the Diocese of Galveston in his sermon during 
Mass in the crowded dual salon. 

But the faith of Catholic.men, of Knights of Columbus, 
may be taken for granted, and if it were not, we should 
know that this was not a knightly pilgrimage. Here we 
have them, the men we vaguely conjure to our imagina- 
tions when we speak of “ American Catholic manhood.” 
Writers and lecturers, apologists and contradictionists, 
use the term frequently, and, as a rule, with force. In 
this cross-section of American Catholicism there is an 
opportunity for brief and profitable laboratory work. 


To cast an average—which we may well give the absent 
name of Shea—we find that our American Catholic man 
of the second generation, the average generation on this 
ship, is certainly a well-meaning individual. His manner 
is cordial, his manners are sufficient ; his education is sur- 
prisingly neat at the edges and he displays an aptitude for 
mechanical experiment, in mending, say, the. salon har- 
monium—which may have been ill treated by an erst- 
while cargo of doxological Lutherans—that bears no other 
imprint than that of the land adopted by his sires. He has 
no dialect ; he speaks straight through the nose and throat 
in sturdy syllables. He is consciously deferential to his 
clerical friends and, a solid trait of environment, uncon- 
sciously respectful towards them. He is a good-looking, 
wholesome citizen with an abnormally clean tongue, sav- 
ing a few of the more picturesque idioms that have become 
accepted, if unacceptable energizers, of our native slang. 
He is well-dressed and he can speak of how he enjoys 
traveling in his native country-side with his family in his 
car. 

For instance, there are two Kellys. Both well set-up 
prosperous-appearing fellows, both sons of multi-sonned 
families. One Kelly, from Philadelphia, meets the other 
Kelly, from Yonkers, on the deck, and the following 
dialogue ensues. 

Kelly I We have.the same name, where are you from? 
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Kelly II From Yonkers. And you? 

Kelly I From Philadelphia. My business is contract- 
ing and building. 

Kelly II So is mine. That’s a coincidence. 

Kelly I. But it ends there. I’ve got eight children. 

Kelly II. It’s just starting. I’ve got eight. 

Silence and then, with an air of triumph, Kelly II flashes 
a picture from his pocket showing two strapping young 
women each with a lusty-looking babe. And Kelly II 
remarks, “ My grandchildren,” to which Kelly I, repulsed 
though not humbled, remarks congratulatorily, “ My 
eldest is only sixteen.” 

That, I submit, is Catholic American citizenship as we 
know it and would have it known, represented by men 
whe do their duty by family and by country and who 
take their pleasures soberly, preferably with some objec- 
tive in view. And I use the word soberly with emphasis ; 
for it is a part of my profession to be curious, and after as 
subtle a questioning as my French will permit I discovered 
from the steward of the ship that the consumption of 
intoxicating beverages on the K. of C. trip has been less 
than on any post-war voyage of the Leopoldina. Further, 
the fourth mile from America’s shore saw an absence of 
emotion among the K. of C. passengers which quite 
puzzled the gentleman who minister in the room obsoletely 
termed the bar. 

We have had a good opportunity to study them here, 
American Catholic men. They represent every profession, 
although lawyers predominate. There are doctors and 
dentists, stockbrokers, merchants and other business men 
among them. There are tough-handed men of advanced 
years who have labored long on farms or in foundries and 
who have made this K. of C. pilgrimage because thev 
know, in their hearts, that they are part of American 
Catholicism, and that their part is essential to the whole. 

They discovered, some of them, that four S" ‘ters of St. 
Joseph were miserably accommodated in the steerage of 
the vessel. They immediately proposed to rescue the Sis- 
ters and proceeded to raise money to pay for their trans- 
fer to the first-class section of the ship. But the Supreme 
Knight took the matter to himself and paid the difference 
in passage; but as there was not a vacant room in the 
first-class section volunteers quickly responded, doubling 
up in other rooms to provide quarters befitting the dig- 
nity of these consecrated servants of the poor. 

There is small wonder that after the ship had been out 
a few days the French crew had come to know these 
Knights of Columbus even from the apparent qualities of 
deportment. There was a meeting of the crew on the hind 
deck, and to the crew were exhibited the baton which the 
Knights will present to Foch and the ornamental certifi- 
cates of membership in the Knights of Columbus for Car- 
dinal Mercier and the King of the Belgians. A sponta- 
neous Vivent les Chevaliers de Colomb! rose from the 
throats of stewards and stokers, from the captain to the 
dustiest barrower. It rolled over the sea and its echoes 


will be heard wherever the great tides of the mighty 
oceans may flow. 















COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


The Steel Strike 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The recent article in America on the “Steel strike seems to 
give the impressions of those on the “ outside looking in” but to 
some of us, “on the inside looking out” it appears that some im- 
portant facts have been omitted. 

Employed in that branch of the steel industry that concerns 
itself with the production of steel sheets, for about a quarter of 
a century, I have learned from first-hand observation and ex- 
perience that our only great grievance as sheet-workers is lack 
of continuous employment. 

While never relinquishing my rights as an employee of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation in the local mill, I have, during periods 
of temporary shut-downs, worked in many other mills, both open 
and closed shops, for different companies, but I was always on 
the job when the whistle blew in this little mill belonging to that 
soulless, labor-crushing trust. 

The mill here is able to close when the first snow blows in the 
fall, remain closed until the blue birds sing in the spring, gather 
its men together on a week's notice, and resume in full, when 
independent and even collective bargaining mills are coaxing, 
scouting, advertising and almost closing for want of men. 

The above facts must admit a cause other than poor wages or 
frightful working conditions. 

However, a statement of wages and conditions may be of 
interest. 

Each “mill” (there are usually ten or more mills in a plant) 
employs three crews, working eight hour shifts, beginning at 
12.30 A. M. Monday and finishing at 8.30 A. M. Saturday. 

The wages of the nine men composing a crew, vary according 
to the size of the mill, but range from eight dollars to fifteen 
dollars for the matchers, the lowest paid, to eighteen to thirty 
dollars a day for the rollers, the highest paid. These are the 
average wages of the skilled sheet workers, and to this crew has 
recently been added a general helper, averaging seven dollars t6 
twelve dollars., who is paid by the company, and makes frequent 
rests possible for all. 

While these wages might not enable one to maintain one’s 
‘family in comfort” as some conceive comfort, one must admit 
that they compare favorably with wages in other occupations. 

For example, a railroad employce, an engine-driver or con- 
ductor after half a life-time of service, would be able, with his 
new increase in salary, to earn about what a beginner earns as a 
matcher in the sheet mill, for the same number of hours. 

Modern sanitation, hospitals, restaurants, where 
“regular” meals are served for a quarter, old age and disable- 
ment pensions, facilities and attractive inducements to own and 
hold stock, promotions in turn and very rare cases of discharge 
might be suggested as some more reasons for the early collapse 


up-to-date 


of the steel strike. 

While not trying to justify the wages or hours of unskilled 
or common labor, I believe that of many industries represented 
in this community, U. S. Steel pays best, except coal. Moreover, 
U. S. Steel is the only industry where the policy of time and a 
half f@r over eight hours prevails. 

So while lack of organization may be given as the cause of the 
failure of the steel strike, the absence of any really great and 
common grievance may have had something to do with the lack 
of organization. 

In making the foregoing statements my only object has been 
to present that whith “ America” always wants, all the facts. 
With no ax to grind, having years ago reached the top, and 
expecting to remain there by the only true test, ability to produce 
the goods, I could not refrain from showing that there are other 
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things more worthy the concern of sociologists, than workers 
who ride to work in their own machines and who always read 
stock-market reports first. 


Cambridge, O. L. E. NuGENT 


Sacred Objects and Art 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If Arthur J. Donnelly lived in my town which is a famous 
summer resort, he would have enjoyed a recent exhibition by 
the local art association of the art of the Italian Renaissance. ° 

A large exterior of St. Peter’s, another of the Duomo at 
Florence and a tinted picture of the Doge’s palace were hung 
in one of the rooms. A glass case held some holy water fonts, 
a little silver statue by Benvenuto Cellini, he of the “ damnable 
flute”, and various small objects. An old cope was spread out 
on the wall and a placard asked visitors not to handle “the 
embroidery”. A small ivory crucifix was laid on a bit of rose- 
colored satin and an artist lent a large sanctuary lamp. He 
said that “It was once burning before the shrine of a saint, but 
now I have the lamp and the saint has no light.” 

But the largest exhibit was a life-size statue of “The 
Madonna”, dressed in white, and arrayed in a white lace 
mantilla. _The official hostess told visitors that the Madonna 
“had a complete set of vestments, one for every day in the year 
and a number of priests to take care of them”. One could fancy 
the small army of priests ! 

But not one word was uttered to give the slightest hint that 
all this “art” was as Catholic as the Pope, and the visitors 
“Oh-ed !” and “ Ah-ed!” in their delight. 

Providence. E. L. Murpny. 
Filipino Students in America 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some months ago I appealed, in the pages of AMERICA, to the 
Catholics of the United States, begging of them to take an inter- 
est in the Catholic Filipino students who are constantly pouring 
into their country. Something has been done as the result of this 
appeal, but with what success I cannot tell. Perhaps those who 
interested themselves in the matter would some day let us know 
how far they have succeeded in their efforts to secure a Catholic 
education for these young men and women. 

There is now however a new aspect of the case of the Filipino 
student which deserves very serious consideration. It is this: 
practically every Filipino student’ who enters the United States 
at present, enters under the protection of the Y. M. C. A. Only 
a few weeks ago the liner Empress of Asia left Manila with 
forty-eight students aboard: every one of these students took 
with him a letter of recommendation to a secretary of some 
Y. M. C. A. branch in the States. 

This wholesale going over of Catholic students to the Y. M. 
C. A.—they are nearly all Catholics—is probably due to a re- 
markable appeal published last February in the name of the 
Filipino students of the University of California (the largest 
body of Filipino students in America). This appeal is in many 
respects so remarkable that I shall quote it in extenso for the 
benefit of those readers of AMERICA who are likely to be stirred 
to zeal in a good cause. 

The Filipino students of the University of California wish to 
impress on the people of the Phil ppines the immense value to a 
young man visiting the United States, of a letter introducing 
him to some person or persons who shall take an interest in 
him. In many instances a young man arrives here without 
knowing any one and is tempted to drift into bad company. 
It is to save these young men and to give all of the young men 
the start they need to make the most of themselves in America 
that we are sending this resolution. 

We recommend that a letter be given to each young man 
leaving for America, addressed to the Americanization Secre- 
tary, Mr. Titsworth, of the San Francisco Y. M. A., 2220 


Golden Gate Avenue, an‘ that every young man be urged to go 
there as soon as he reaches San Francisco. 
that 


Resolved, we send this recommendation to the daily 
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papers of Manila, and other publications, and that we 
request the Christian Service League to send letters to all of 
its leaders. 

The San Francisco Y. M. C. A. is planning to open a branch 
especially for Filipinos, in which there shall be dormitory ac- 
commodations, reading matter, gymnasium and all k nds of 
games ; and we hope that it will not be long before this branch 
is ready. 

We ie this opportunity to appeal to the Filipino people and 
urge that when the call for help comes to give something for 
the upkeep.of the said branch, they will not fail to respond 
whole-heartedly. 

These words, and the outlook they reveal, will surely give food 
for thought to Catholics in America. They are reproduced here 
in the hope that they will lead American Catholics, and espe- 
cially the Knights of Columbus, to consider what they can do 
for their Filipino co-religionists. Be it remembered that this 
question is not merely a matter of saving individual souls. When 
these students return to their native land very many of them will 
hold positions of importance. They will be the legislators, the 
orators, the writers, in a word, the molders of public opinion in 
the Philippines of tomorrow. It may be said in sober truth that 
on these young students depends to a great extent the future of 
the Church in the Philippines, the future of the Church, that is 
to say, in the only Christian nation of the East. American Cath- 
olics, will you stand idly by and see those young men and women 
lost to your Faith within the shores of our own land where the 


Faith is so strong? 


Opon, Cebu, Philippines. T. A. Murpnry, C.SS.R. 


A Catholic Daily Paper’ 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The fact that Catholics will not support a daily paper im a 
generous way i$ a poor excuse for not making a start. in the 
large cities. Surely we can expect our people to appreciate a 
paper that will compete with the big dailies as successfully as 
AMERICA is competing with the national weeklies. 

The need of a daily, no matter how small the circulation, must 
be evident to all who have given any thought to the subject. 
Let me cite a few reasons why Chicago needs one. A few years 
ago Joyce Kilmer lectured in this city. 1 do not think there was 
a°daily in the city which recorded the fact. I heard the president 
of the Catholic Writers Guild complaining about the omission, 
and she stated that she had requested the paper she had sub- 
scribed to for twenty years to make an announcement, and they 
failed to do it. They did not even have room in the society sec- 
tion for such news. The same thing happened when Dr. Walsh 
lectured here for the K. of C. During the holidays last year, 
Dr. Ryan was in the city, but there was no mention of his name 
in the papers I read. -I am quite sure that if Morris Hillquit had 
paid us a visit every newspaper in the city would have given a 
column to him. A few days ago one of the widely read writers 
on a local daily wrete a bitter attack upon the Polish people. 
The trouble between the Poles and the Jews was blamed on the 
religious bigotry of the former. Paderewski was branded as a 
puny-minded religious bigot. It was a bitter tirade against a 
great Catholic people, and so cleverly was it written that I dare 
say three-fourths of the people who read it believed the charges. 
The Polish dailies could afford to ignore the article because their 
people know the charges to be false, but for want of a respect- 
able paper to reply to this man, most of the people, Catholics 
included, have the wrong impression of the Polish race, 

There would ‘be little need of a Catholic daily if our people 
were as well informed about the Catholic doctrines as some of 
the writers seem to think they are. All that the average work-a- 

day Catholic knows about evolution he learns from Brisbane, and 
the Catholic’s Socialist fellow-worker can put him to shame in 
a discussion of economics. I am not so sure that this charge 
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is not equally true of our educated people. A few months ago 
I requested the librarian of the Post Office branch of our public 
library to place on his shelves a copy of Father Husslein’s “ The 
World Problem” and “ Democratic Industry.” He did not do it 
because he never had a request for these books from any of his 
patrons. Had he attempted to do so he wou!d have discovered 
the fact that the last-named book is nct even on the shelves of 
the main library. Do not our educated people read Father 
Husslein? Do they read AMERICA ever or for that matter any 
good Catholic paper? 


Chicago, IIl. C. V. HicaGins. 


Mayor MacSwiney’s Hunger-Strike 


To the Editor of America: 

Would you kindly let us know what you think of Mayor Mac- 
Swiney’s hunger-strike, editorially or otherwise, preferably, edi- 
torially, however. 


Boston. H. R. W. 
[In the opinion of competent theologians Mayor Mac- 
Swiney’s hunger-strike is not suicidal. Omitting technical- 


ities, it may be premised in the simple language of the more 
capable moralists, that, it is lawful to perform an act from 
which flow two effects, one good and the other bad, under the 
four following conditions: (1) The act in itself must be good 
or at least indifferent. (2) The good effect must follow as im- 
mediately from the act as does the bad effect. (3) The reason 
for the act must be proportionate to the gravity of the act itself. 
(4) The intention of the person who performs the act must be 
upright. If these four conditions attend Mayor MacSwiney’s 
act, it is not suicidal. On the other hand, if any one of the con- 
ditions is absent, the act is*immoral. 

Are the four conditions present? . They are. (1) Jn itself 
abstention from food is at worst an indifferent act. If it were 
evil in itself, a man would sin every time he abstained from 
food, by fasting according to Church precept, for instance. The 
act is clearly indifferent in itself: therefore the first condition is 
fulfilled. (2) The good effect of the present act, the hunger- 
strike, is as immediate as the bad effect. For patent good effects 
of the act are, firstly, the publicity it gives to official British 
tyranny and brutality and, secondly, renewed moral strength by 
which the Irish nation can continue to vindicate liberty. On the 
other hand the bad effect, if, indeed, it is morally bad, is death. 
Clearly the first good effect of this hunger-strike is as immediate, 
to say the least, as the bad effect, if for no other reason, because 
it has already occurred, whereas even at this date, September 7, 
death has not yet occurred. The same may be said of the second 
good effect, as the Irish papers show. This, however, is unnec- 
essary for our argument. One good effect is sufficient. The 
second condition required for a moral act is therefore fulfilled. 
(3) The reason for Mayor MacSwiney’s hunger-strike is most 
grave; indeed, its gravity is in full proportion to the gravity of 
his act. For the reason is the vindication of the right of an 
oppressed nation to liberty, to independence: the reason is, in 
short, the liberty of the Irish nation. Therefore the third con- 
dition necessary for a moral act is fulfilled. (4) Mayor Mac- 
Swiney’s purpose is upright, not only upright but most noble, 
most deserving of praise. He desires not to kill himself but 
to destroy tyranny, to help free his country. Thus the fourth 
condition necessary for a moral act is present. Hence Mayor 
MacSwiney’s act is justifiable. There are many other circum- 
stances that can be brought forward to defend this conclusion, but 
for the present at least enough has been said to answer the 
question put by the doctor of Roxbury, Mass., and by other cor- 
respondents.—Ep. AMERICA. | 
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Every Catholic Child in a Catholic School 

HE duty of parents in the education of the child 
T is twofold. First, they are bound to protect him 
against evil influences, and next, they are bound to give 
him, according to their means, positive opportunities of 
physical, mental and spiritual development. Their first 
duty, therefore, is to keep him from any school which in 
practice refuses to acknowledge that since man is God’s 
creature, man’s first duty is to God. 

Hence parents cannot in conscience permit the child 
to frequent an educational establishment in which posi- 
tive religion and God’s rights over man are held to be of 
secondary importance. This means that save in those 
rare circumstances, judgment upon which is reserved 
strictly and exclusively to ecclesiastical authority, no 
Catholic child can be permitted to frequent a non-Cath- 
olic school. Training in religion is quite as much a part 
of education as training in grammar or arithmetic. How- 
ever well equipped in other respects, the best type of the 
non-Catholic school can do no more for the Catholic 
child than to supply him with principles of conduct 
founded on the natural law, or with principles of thought 
and action derived from heresy. The ordinary type of 
non-Catholic school is bound to lead the child to the 
belief that religion, while desirable in certain respects, is 
after all, not of prime importance. Catholic parents who 
expose their children to schools of either type sin griev- 
ously. 

This Statement is not mere pious opinion, or a counsel 
of perfection. It is grounded on the natural law touch- 
ing the obligation of parent to child, and is reinforced 
by the clear statement of the Church’s law in the recently 
published Code. The duty of Catholic fathers and 
mothers te give their children a Catholic education, 
therefore, cannot be questioned. Nor, ordinarily, can 
this education be obtained outside a Catholic school. The 
non-Catholic influence exercised for twenty or twenty- 
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four hours weekly cannc: be neutralized by réligious in- 
struction for one hour a week. Catholic training does 
not mean instruction in the catechism added to a body 
of secular knowledge. It means a training from no 
part of which Almighty God is excluded, a training to be 
obtained only in a school which acknowledges the sover- 
eignty of Almighty God, the Divinity of His Son, Jesus 
Christ, and the obligation of all men to obey that author- 
ity established by Almighty God Himself among men. 
The education which Catholic parents are bound to 
give the child can be had only in schools established by 
the Catholic Church. Again, to send the Catholic child 
to a Catholic school is not a counsel of perfection but a 
strict obligation, binding under pain of sin. No man can 
be what is called “a practical Catholic” if his children 
are in non-Catholic schools. A “practical Catholic” is a 
Catholic who obeys the Church, and it is the law of the 
Church that Catholic children be sent to Catholic schools. 


The Priceless Heritage 


T was the British ambassador speaking before the 

American Bar Association who reminded Americans 
that it was for the two English-speaking nations to safe- 
guard the idea of freedom: 

We have, in fact, to maintain the heritage of freedom against 
assault from within and without, the priceless heritage of a great 
idea conceived by the Nordic people and slowly and painfully 
brought into practice in workable form in England, then brought 
here and developed and strengthened, then pasged to British 
dominions, then transplanted into countries that never have 
understood it. 

How the Nordic people conceived the idea the ambas- 


sador did not say. Neither does history. But history 
most plainly says that the idea of freedom had become so 
warped and narrowed in the days of American Indepen- 
dence that thirteen English-speaking colonies had to, 
broaden out the idea with guns and powder. It was “ de- 
veloped and strengthened” by the American Revolution 
much to the chagrin of the champions of Nordic freedom 
or British freedom which means just as much liberty as a 
ruling nation cares to give its subject peoples. Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Adams and Franklin said nothing of Nordic 
freedom. According to that brand of freedom they- were 
rebels, outlaws and traitors. An army of occupation came 
here to tell them so with steel and bullets. For they had 
dared to tell a British king and a British parliament that 
there could be no taxation without representation, no 
government without the consent of the governed. 

This was American freedom not Nordic freedom, and 
its meaning is clearly set down in the Declaration and the 
Constitution. We need no British ambassador, who mis- 
reading history in a veiled attempt to defend imperialism 
would have Americans duped into believing that the 
British and American brands of freedom have everything 
in common. They have nothing in common. They are 
grounded on opposite principles. For Americans consider 
“that government is founded on rights inherent in the 
people who establish it and live under it and that it has 
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no authority except as it emanates from them.” This is 
not Nordic freedom but it is American freedom and Amer- 
ican principle of government as David Jayne Hill in his 
“ American World Policies ” proves. And he very plainly 
states the case for Nordic freedom too. His statement is 
not in accord with that of the British ambassador : 

The British Empire is not based on these conceptions. Its 
_ Statesmen speak of “liberty,” but liberty in Great Britain has 
never been held to be a natural inherent personal attribute. 
This is an American doctrine, and we made a revolution to 
establish it. The British Parliament rules whole nations against 
their will, in its own interest, nations which have no representa- 
tives in it. An omnipotent Parliament, restrained by no law, 
has under its control and rules under its laws more than one- 
fourth of the population of the earth, scattered over every quarter 
of the globe, without representation in its government. 

The priceless heritage that we must safeguard is 
Arferican freedom. Its roots go deeper than any privilege 
dependent on the whim of king or the act of parliament. 
It antecedes every form of government for it inheres in 
the soul of man. It is that which gives the rights that 
are outlined in the Declaration and embodied in the Con- 
stitution. America vitalized it in days when autocracy 
was hedged arvund by British bayonets. And she will 
always vitalize it as long as Americans remember that the 
Declaration of Independence and not the declarations of 
propagandists interprets the true meaning of freedom. 


The Third Factor 


EGISLATURES, it was once said, were accustomed 
L to act with at least one eye on the capitalist. There 
was much truth in the accusation. It is claimed today 
that the eye is turned in the other direction to rest with 
friendly regard on labor. The capitalist has grown un- 
popular. No one will associate with him in the open, and 
to assert his friendship is fatal to any man in public life. 
He is fair game for the hunter, and it is always open 
season. Like the outlaw of old, anyone may slay him 
without incurring the guilt of blood. But to attack labor, 
organized labor, takes courage. In the eyes of some, or- 
ganized labor is not only infallible in its judgments, but 
impeccable in ail its ways. Whatever it may undertake is 
justified by the fact that it undertakes nothing that is not 
for the benefit of labor. 

No one can deny that there are faults on the other 
side. Taking a page from labor’s book, capital has re- 
cently adopted the practice of striking. A street railway 
in Connecticut, denied by the courts an increase of fare, 
suspended operations without warning. In consequence, 
the inhabitants of a manufacturing city with a population 
in excess of 100,000 were forced to put up with all man- 
ner of inconvenience until a compromise which was 
practically a victory for the company, was offered by the 
city. The chief sufferer was the patient public. Had 
striking employees attempted to stop the cars from oper- 
ating, the company would have invoked, and received, 
the aid of the police and of the militia. But in defense 
of the public nothing could be done. No one ever heard 
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of the police or of the militia forcing a public service 
company to operate in the interests of the public. In 
fact, the public has fewer friends than either capital or 
labor, both in the courts and in the legislature. 

Yet has the public any rights which capital and labor 
are alike bound to respect? If it has, the time seems ripe 
for their assertion. The public is becoming exceedingly 
tired of an almost incessant round of strikes. If the miners 
have no right to deprive the country of coal until they ad- 
just their grievances with the owners, the owners, on the 
other hand, certainly have no right to shut down the 
mines to manipulate the market. The rights of three, 
not two, parties are involved. Capital never fails to se- 
cure representation in all courts, and today organized 
labor is sufficiently aware of its rights; but it is not com- 
mon to find capital and labor willing to recognize that the 
public has any native rights at all. Yet no faction can 
be allowed to dominate the public, and the sooner capital 
and labor learn this truth, the better for their interests. 

Much less can the American public tolerate any at- 
tempt to control the functions of government. Organ- 
ized labor has often justly condemned the acts of legis- 
latures as “ special legislation,” but it does not seem to 
recognize that courts and legislatures ruled by labor 
would be equally objectionable. Meanwhile, it is high 
time for an assertion of the right of the general public 
to be heard in “labor difficulties” whatever they be, pro- 
vided they affect the general public. No problem can 
be solved correctly if one of the factors is omitted. And in 
this day of travel and barter and intercourse between 
widely separated districts, the general public is rapidly 
becoming the chief factor. 


Governor Cox and the Smith-Towner Bill. 


ISER in their generation than the children of 

light, the proponents of the Smith-Towner biil 
labor without ceasing for the establishment of a Federal 
educational autocracy. It is true that they failed to secure 
from the Democratic and Republican parties the endorse- 
ment which they wished, but they did put into the plat- 
form of each party affirmations equivalent to an approval 
of Smith-Towner principles. In his letter of acceptance, 
the Democratic candidate made the following references 
to the, bill, and while it may be doubted whether he meant 
it in that sense, the opening sentence is a complete con- 
demnation. 

There should be no encroachment by the Federal Government 
on local control. 

Completing the Governor’s argument, it might be said 
that the Smith-Towner bill not only encroaches upon, but 
practically destroys, local control, and therefore can 
secure no favor in the party which boasts a clear descent 
from that great champion of local self-government, 
Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson did not doubt that under the 
Constitution the Federal Government had no power what- 
ever to engage in school work, and held that even the 
founding of a National University at Washington could 
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be authorized only by an amendment to the Constitution. 
Of course, he would have regarded with unfeigned 
horror the Smith-Towner scheme to place the local 
schools under Federal control by requiring them to submit 
their educational policies to a political appointee, as a 
condition of participation in a Federal school grant. No 
true Democrat can have any sympathy for this proposal, 
destructive at once of American ideals and of educational 
efficiency. 

It is the healthful, reasonable individualism of American 
national life that has enabled the citizens of this Republic to 
think for themselves; and besides, State and community initiative 
would be impaired by anything approaching dependence. The 
central Government can, however, inventory the possibilities of 
progressive education and in a helpful manner create an enlarged 
public interest in this subject. 

In itself, this is excellent doctrine. It condemns abso- 
lutely “ anything approaching dependence” on the Fed- 
eral Government, and urges the States to stick to the old 
American policy of thinking for themselves and of caring 
for their own educational interests. Under the circum- 
stances created by the Smith-Townerites, however, the 
doctrine is fraught with grave danger. A department, 
such as the Governor suggests, clothed with advisory 


‘ 


powers merely, might not do a great deal of good, as has 
been pointed out in AMERICA, but could not do very much 
harm. The danger would lie in the practical impossi- 
bility of confining the Department within these bounds. 
Every bureau and Department is continually working for 
wider power, and there is small doubt that an “ advisory ” 
Department would soon expand to the educational autoc- 
racy proposed by the Smith-Towner bill. Freedom of 
education is safe only as long as the Federal Government 
is held strictly to the sphere assigned it in the Constitu- 
tion; or, as was remarked by the editor of the Louisville 
Post, “ The less the Federal Government has to do with 
education, the better for all concerned.” 


The Shame of the Parties. 


HE issue was nothing less than an amendment to the 

Constitution of the United States. It would force 
a number of reluctant States to an essential revision of 
their laws and Constitutions relating to the qualifications 
of voters. Here, one might reasonably conclude, was an 
issue to be debated solely on unselfish and patriotic 
grounds. But unselfish patriotism was never heard of 
during the last months of the campaign. Both the great 
political parties forgot that any constitutional or moral 
principle was at stake, and thundered through their plat- 
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form simply with the purpose of gaining the woman- 
vote. If any patriot spoke in either political party, his 
voice was drowned by the clamor and patter of the vote- 
beggars. 

This disgraceful condition, this shame of the parties, 
constitutes one of the most discouraging symptoms in 
American political life that has been observed for many 
years. Honest men and women disgusted with both par- 
ties, question whether there is anywhere a force strong 
enough to hold the machinery of the organization to a 
course dictated by courage and devotion to the truth, 
irrespective of partisan advantage. Votes are cast in 
legislative assemblies by alleged representatives of the 
people, on the grounds of party or personal rather than 
the public good. Platforms are adopted simply and solely 
to marshal partisan support. Vice-President Marshall 
has not hesitated to say that the Prohibition Amendment 
would never have passed the Senate had the vote been 
taken by secret ballot. Called on publicly, some Senators 
voted for it, not because they approved it, but because 
they could not risk the hostility of the, Anti-Saloon 
League and consequent retirement from public life. At 
the present moment, rival candidates for: high office in 
State and nation bandy epithets and charges which if 
true should at once disqualify all of them from any office 
of honor or responsibility. But no one believes these 
charges, just as no one believes that the solemn pledges 
of any of the political parties are intended to have any 
effect except to win the votes of the undiscriminating 
crowd. 

At this critical period, when experience would seem to 
counsel retrenchment rather than extension, the. electoral 
franchise is extended to twenty million new voters. Cath- 
olics, in general, will probably align themselves with Car- 
dinal Gibbons in regarding the new Amendment with re- 
gret, but the past is the past, and whatever our opinion of 
the wisdom or folly of the Nineteenth Amendment, there 
is no good in crying over spilt milk. It now remains for 
the new voters to look upon the franchise as a solemn 
duty, and to prepare themselves to exercise it with hon- 
esty and intelligence. If they can bring to the field of poli- 
tics intelligence and sagacity as well as devotion to truth 
and honor, they may save the day. Upon our Catholic 
women in particular will devolve the solution of the nice 
question of fulfilling their complete duty as citizens with- 
out detracting in the least degree from their devotion to 
duties incomparably more important to Church, State and 
the family. 


Literature 


A FRIEND OF TRAJAN 
IS real name was Publius Caecilius Secundus, but having 
been adopted by his dead father’s brother, Caius Plinius 
Secundus, he is known to us as Pliny the Younger. His chief 
fame depends upon the hundred and more letters which he 
wrote, some to intimate friends, whose names alone are known 


to us, and others to famous contemporaries, among them Martial, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Silius Italicus the poet: The letters are 
charming, intime, graceful, and brilliantly illustrative of. their 
author’s day. 

Born in 61 or 62 a. p., Pliny passed his youth in troublous 
times, for Vespasian was done to death by the daggers of his own 
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household and the weak Titus succeeded him only to be fol- 
lowed in a few short years by the weaker Domitian. It was in 
the reign of this military blunderer and voluptuary that Pliny 
took to soldiering. As soon as might be, however, he abandoned 
it for the forum, where swift and brilliant marks of civic dis- 
tinction awaited him. Smooth, affable, gracious of demeanor, he 
lived unmolested through the dark days of Domitian’s brutal 
proscriptions. He was not the man openly to cry out upon the 
imperial tyranny, but like all Rome, he breathed a sigh of relief 
when in 96 Domitian met the fate of his father Vespasian, and 
Nerva was raised to the purple. Scarcely fifteen months later 
Nerva was in his grave and one of the greatest of Roman 
Emperors succeeded, the soldier Trajan, broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested, bull-necked, with low forehead and close-cropped 
curls, a man’s man, who brought to the throne magnanimity, 
swiftness of decision, and a belief in the fundamental decencies 
of life. Entering Rome on foot with old-time Republican sim- 
plicity, he let it be known that every man in the Empire, from 
senator to slave, would receive a square deal. Pliny was de- 
lighted with the new Emperor. Peace at home and honor 
abroad were almost unknown under the recent era of imperial 
degeneracy and their reestablishment stirred him to a new 
and patriotic pride. No wonder his panegyric upon Trajan was 
a bit effusive; it should have been. And no wonder that Trajan 
on learning of Pliny’s antecedents and character admitted him 
to his friendship with a soldier’s informality. 

In the face of Trajan’s virtues, Pliny was not the man to 
perceive that megalomania was his weakness, nor, if he did, to 
condemn it in his Emperor—and friend. On his side, Trajan 
saw in Pliny an able lawyer, a convincing orator, and a polished 
man of the world who had never dishonored his fair name nor 
stooped to a meanness. 

True this Pliny had his vanity; but it was as innocent as a 
woman’s—and as charming. In one of his letters he tells how 
the Senate has passed a “handsome resolution” granting him 
certain prerogatives and praising his industry, loyalty, and 
perseverance; how the villagers of Tifernum Tiberinum selected 
him as a patron when scarcely out of his teens; how men stand 
“for seven long hours” to hear him plead in the Court of the 
Hundred. When he sends a copy of his speech to his friend 
Romanus he points out its merits like so. many nunc plaudite’s 
along the margin, concluding naively: “To say what' I said 
before, some of my intimate friends repeatedly tell me that 
this speech of mine is as much above my previous efforts as 
Demosthenes’ speech on behalf of Ctesiphon is above his 
others.” 

He was not self-centered; he loved his friends devotedly and 
lost no opportunity to pay them tribute. He introduces Priscus 
to Saturninus, assuring each that the other is the best fellow in 
the world. He tells Falco that Minicianus*is the squl of honor; 
in short, he praises his friends so generously that he is accused 
of overdoing it. “ Well,” he rejoins, “I plead guilty, and am 
proud to do so.” A fig for carping critics; “ They will never 
persuade me into thinking that I love my friends too well.” 

He declines all fees for pleading their causes; abandons his 
holiday in the country to electioneer for them; bestows a for- 
tune on one that he may get into the equestrian class; faces 
financial embarrassment to help another cancel a debt of honor. 
He does not hesitate to solicit Trajan himself in their behalf. 
Thackeray showed -his gratitude to his physician by laying 
“Pendennis” at his feet, Pliny by begging the Emperor to 
grant his Roman citizenship. 

Pliny was thrice married but we know little of his first two 
wives as it was to the third one, Calpurnia, that his extant let- 
ters were addressed. They must have been a devoted couple, 
When he is pleading a case at court she employs messengers to 
hasten to her with the news of his success; when he is giving:a 
reading of some of his more notable speeches she sits behind a 
curtain, delighted to hear the praises which the audience be- 
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stows. She even sets his verses to music although they were 
as notoriously bad as Cicero’s. Verily it is not in these later 
days that love became blind. Pliny. on his side was equally de- 
voted. When Calpurnia’s health takes her on a distant journey 
he writes her tender letters, regretting the need of her absence 
and recounting how lonely he grows when, momentarily forget- 
ful, he approaches her chamber, only to pause on the threshold at 
the thought that she is not there. Cicero wrote equally tender 
love letters to his wife, Terentia, but divorced her later for his 
wealthy young ward. Whether a similar eclipse followed the 
love of Pliny and Calpurnia lies beyond conjecture. In the 
name of marital romance let us hope not. 

Pliny’s love letters though delectable are not the most famous 
in his correspondence. That honor belongs among others to 
two epistles relating to the eruption of Vesuvius, one describing 
the death of his uncle, the other his own personal experiences. 
He writes that on the fatal night the slight shocks of the pre- 
ceding days terrified everyone, and his mother rushed into his 
bedroom and aroused him. “By daybreak,” he continues, 


The light was still faint and weak. The buildings all 
around were beginning to totter; we saw the sea drawn back 
upon itself, and, as it were, repelled by the quaking of the 
earth. On the other side, the black, fearsome cloud of fiery 
vapor burst into long, twisting, zig-zag flames and gaped 
asunder, the flames resembling lightning flashes, only they 
were of greater size. Soon afterwards the cloud descended 
upon the earth and covered the whole bay; it encircled Capri 
and hid it from sight, and we could no longer see the prom- 
ontory of Misenum. Then the ashes began to fall; I looked 
back, and a dense blackness was rolling up behind us, which 
spread itself over the ground and followed like a torrent. 
You could hear the wailing of women, the screams of little 
children, and the shouts of men; some were trying to find 
their parents, others their children, others their wives, by 
calling for them and recognizing them by their voices 
At length the blackness became less dense, and dissipated as 
it were into smoke and cloud; then came the real light of 
day, and the sun shone out, but as blood-red as it is wont to 
be at its setting. Our still trembling eyes saw that everything 
had been transformed, and covered with a thick layer of 
ashes like snow. The shocks of the earth-quake still con- 
tinued, and several persons, driven frantic by dreadful 
prophecies, made sport of their own calamities and those of 


others. 


Pliny enjoyed writing such letters, as the foregoing, just as 
he enjoyed polishing his speeches and reading them to his 
friends at private recitals. He enjoyed, in fact, the poor verses 
which he wrote and indeed all literary work, hinting more 
than once that he would some day abandon the heavy exactions 
of the bar and devote himself entirely to his books. But the de- 
mands of public life left him scant leisure and when the Em- 
peror named him Governor of Bithynia he was too conscientious 
to neglect his new duties. We find him constantly troubled re- 
garding his proper course of procedure and referring his dif- 
ficulties to his imperial friend and master. 

The most famous of Pliny’s problems concerned the Chris- 
tians. He has no desire to make them miserable, to hound them 
or to punish them with rack and rope. They commit no crimes, 
he says; their lives and their principles are pure. It is their 
“pertinacity and inflexible obstinacy” which nonplus him. The 
Roman religion by its very indifference opened its arms to other 
creeds and it troubles him that the Christians should be unwill- 
ing to adopt his or yield a point of theirs. But the perplexity of 
Pliny and the moderate counsels of his friends were one day to 
be forgotten; for the mantle of Trajan was to fall upon the 
shoulders of one to whom the Cross of the hapless Christians 
was to be the sign of conquest. 

The letters of Pliny to his royal friend came suddenly to an 
end; his subsequent life is a sealed book. Did his beloved Cal- 
purnia finally bear him a son? Did he die in Bithynia before 
his term was over? Did he return to Rome to achieve new 
triumphs at the bar or to retire to his terraced villa, from whose 
windows he might behold the sea dashed into spray among the 
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rocks and where he could spend serene years among his tablets 
and books ? 

We should like to think of him as thus engaged, communing 
with the mighty dead, yet not unforgetful of the living; writing 
a volume of memoirs, while still employing his talent for friend- 
ship; and, if not retaining his membership in the Council of the 
Emperor, at least dining with him on occasion at Centum 
Celle and, as they strolled through the gardens or along the 
beach, discussing those projects of conquest and consolidation 
with which the Emperor’s mind was ever busy. Such were fitting 
occupations for the last of those gracious years in which scholar 
and soldier gained mutual advantage from generous communion. 
Pliny loved life and life loved Pliny, and it was in one of her 
brightest moods that she made him a friend of Trajan. 

JoserH J. Remy, Pu. D. 


REVIEWS 

Phases of Irish History. By Eotn MacNeti, Professor of 
Ancient Irish History in the National University of Ireland. 
St. Louis B, Herder Book Co. $4.50. 

The enthusiasm for Irish books still continues, and at last a 
beginning of a supply is coming to meet the demand. The laud- 
able action of Sinn Fein in placing the Irish question so squarely 
before the eyes of the world has doubtless helped immensely in 
fostering this interest. Hitherto students have been handicapped 
by the relative scarcity of books dealing with Ireland, whether 
historical, literary, religious or otherwise. Now that the vast 
manuscript material in Trinity College, Dublin, the British Mu- 
seum, London, and in Oxford, nct to speak of the many minor 
though valuable collections, is slowly becoming available to the 
scholar, we may expect this dearth of books to cease. And 
among the scholars who are delving deeply into these hitherto 
unexplored mines of manuscript, Professor Eoin MacNeill stands 
in the front rank. Thus far he has confined himself chiefly to 
essays in journals, historical or antiquarian, “ Phases of Irish 
History,” being his first published book on the subject that has 
so long engrossed his attention. As the several chapters, cover- 
ing select topics from the ancient and medieval history of Ireland, 
represent so many lectures delivered before public rather than 
university audiences, they are not overburdened by an excess of 
references or dry-as-dust data; nevertheless the well-known 
scholarship of the author, together with a sufficiency of judicious 
quotations, stands guarantee for the conclusions and suggestions 
that not infrequently depart from the beaten path. For Pro- 
fessor MacNeill is given to upsetting, though always with reason, 
received views. One point of ‘this nature, not to be passed over, 
even in the briefest of reviews, is the antiquity of the sense of 
racial solidarity and nationality among the Irish, a sense in which, 
we are often told, they are and ever have been strangely lacking. 

Perhaps the most marked excellence of the volume is the 
author's insistence on the comparative method, ever drawing 
illuminating parallels between Irish and contemporaneous Euro- 
pean events and institutions. This often leads to conclusions that 
will annoy some and surprise many. Yet only in this way can 
be attained the true picture of ancient and medieval Irish achieve- 
ment. Too often do Ireland’s traducers contrast her institutions 
not with contemporaneous but with the later and more developed 
civilizatigns of other lands, thus leading to conclusions as unfair 
as they are unscientific. All who wish scholarly information con- 
cerning Ireland will do well not only to read this work, but to 


watch for further books from the same gifted source. 
J. F.X.M. 





Slams of Life. With Malice for All, and Charity Toward 
None. Assembled in Rhyme by J. P. McEvoy. With Black and 
White Interruptions by Frank Kinc. Chicago: P. F. Volland. 

No doubt nearly every city in the land now has its “colyumnist” 
who contributes to a local paper his quips and quirks in prose 
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interlarded with topical or satirical verses containing “ more truth 
than poetry.” The musical rhymes of this kind which Mr. 
McEvoy has brought together in this book are unusually clever 
and funny. In a pleasant foreword he introduces his “ favorite 
author,” announces that the book “ contains nearly all the punc- 
tuation marks now used in our best broad-A society,” makes 
grateful acknowledgments to Noah Webster “for the use of 
some of his words” and dedicates the volume to “ My Wife’s 
Brother Raymond’s Sister, Friend Wife (Herself).” 

“My six-room flat seems twice as large when the Missus goes 
away,” lines from the opening “ poem,” shows at the outset what 
a domestic man the author is. He sings melodiously the praises 
of “The Wifie’s Nose for News,” applauds the intellectual 
acumen of the iceman who “ likes the stuff I write,” sorrowfully 
protests against his fourteen-months-old daughter calling him 
“Mac,” pleads with her to resist the allurements of the street 
and “Come in and spend the night with us, love, ma and me,” 
and is proud of his “ Parental accomplishment” of being able 
to translate “all the kinds of noise My daughter makes.” But 
not every lyric in the book is of a light and frivolous character, 
for in the following stanzas Mr. McEvoy describes how a heroic 
soldier gave his life for his country. As he breathed his last 
in the author’s arms the warrior explained: 

“T am a simple private,” 
He murmured unto me. 


“And I am the only private 
In Washington, D. C. 


The rest are first lieutenants 
With spurs and riding-boots 

And all day long they’ve hounded me 
To give them some salutes. 


And now alas ‘I’m dying— 
I could not stand the pace— 
And I must die with one regret 
There’s none to take my place.” 
W. D. 


The Founding of a Nation. The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Their Voyage on the Mayflower, Their Early Struggles, Hard- 
ships and Dangers, and the Beginnings of American Democracy. 
By Frank M. Grecc. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.25. 

Young People’s History of the Pilgrims. By Wiu1t1am ELLiot 
GrirFis. With Illustrations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.00. 

There are two books that have come out in good season for the 
Pilgrims’ tercentenary celebration this fall. In the first Mr. Frank 
Gregg has contrived to make the story of the Mayflower particu- 
larly readable and interesting by throwing it into the form of a 
novel introducing one fictitious character, Sir Francis Beaumont, 
a Cavalier, who joins the expedition to escape the consequences 
of a duel he fought. It is he who describes all the adventures 
the brave colonists had from the time they left Leyden till the end 
of their first year in Massachusetts Bay. Being a fair-minded 
Church of England man, he can bring to his narrative the neces- 
sary detachment, but learns to admire the Pilgrims’ sterling 
virtues, and marvels at their advanced democratic ideas. The 
volume is packed with accurate information, attractively put, 
about the real Pilgrims and the hardships they endured so 
patiently. When Sir Francis at last wins the fair Lora as his 
bride every reader will rejoice with him. 

As for Mr. Griffis’s book, however, its publishers should be 
heartily ashamed to offer it to the unprotected children of this 
country as a veracious “ History of the Pilgrims.” For the author 
is animated by an unmistakably anti-Catholic bias, and actually 
thinks that all the liberty that is in the world today is due to the 
blessed Reformation. The helpless young readers of the volume 
are misinformed, for example that: 


Before Tudor times the conscience of England had been 
ruled by a potentate, the head of a religious corporation in 
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Italy, a thousand miles away. . . . Not satisfied with religion 
it was more concerned with politics. For slavery oi 
conscience and for political interference in another coun- 
try’s affairs there has been nothing exceeding it in history. 
Every time we sing our national anthem, “My Country 
‘Tis of Thee”, we ought to feel thankful that our English 
ancestors first threw off the yoke of this Italian corpora- 
tion. . . . Our debt to England can never be fully repaid. 
The book is full of other passages quite as offensive to 
Catholics as the foregoing, and for downright unblushing pro- 
British propaganda this misnamed “ History of the Pilgrims” 
easily bears away the palm. Any attempt to introduce the per- 
nicious volume into the schools as “ collateral reading” should be 
effectively opposed by Catholics. W. D. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
The Wear at Sea and in Hospital—In “The Corsair in the 
War Zone” (Houghton Mifflin, $4.00) Ralph D. Paine has 
given the log of the Corsair with a good collection of pictures 
and an interesting story of the converted yacht’s war experiences. 
It will prove of greatest interest to those who served with the 
Corsair or to their friends. But there is too much unimportant 
detail in the narrative for the general reader, and very little 
that will contribute to the real history of the war. The same 
story could be told of the many converted yachts that chased 
submarines and rescued the victims of torpedoed ships. A new 
and cheaper edition has been published of Henry P. Davison’s 
story of “The American Red Cross in the Great War” (Mac- 
_millan, $2.00). Most of the material in the volume has already 
appeared either in the Red Cross Magazine or in other journals 
and papers. The financial statement at the close of the book is 
the first to come out in detailed form. As the author was chair- 
‘man of the American Red Cross his book should have great 
authority. 





A New Book on Dante. Six hundred years ago Dante died. 
He is to many today the “central man of al! the world,” repre- 
senting in perfect balance, to use the words of Ruskin, the intel- 
lectual, imaginative and moral faculties at their highest. In his 
“Dante” (Kenedy, $2.00), Father John T. Slattery, gathering 
together the interesting lectures which he delivered before the 
student body of the New York State College for Teachers, has 
given us a timely volume in which he studies Dante the man, 
Dante and his times, and then briefly analyzes the “/nferno,” 
the “ Purgatorio” and the “ Paradiso.” As an introduction to 
the study of the great Florentine, the work can be heartily rec- 
ommended. The writer does not pretend to solve any of the 
intricate Dante problems which still confront the reader, but 
he gives a clear understanding of the poet’s character and men- 
tality, and so analyzes his masterpiece as to leave a vivid im- 
pression of the seer himself, of the interrelations of the various 
parts and of the general structure of his poem. The book, which 
is introduced to the public by a preface of Mr. John H. Finley, 
should promote the earnest study of our great Catholic poet. 





The Anchoress of Norwich. A second impression is ready of 
the “XVI Revelations of Divine Love Shewed to Mother Juliana 
of Norwich, 1373” (Dutton, $2.50). The author was a Bene- 
dictine anchoress who lived a life of seclusion and prayer in 
the churchyard of St. Julian which belonged to Carrow Priory. 
“Though all mortals were excluded from her dwelling,” the 
“devout reader” is informed, “yet saints and angels and the 
Supream King of both, could and did find admittance.” Juliana 
herself writes that she was “a simple creature, unlettered, living 
in deadlie flesh,” who prayed and won from Our Divine Lord 
three gifts: “Mind of the Passion,” “ bodilie sickness,” and 
“three wounds in my life, that is to say the wound of verie 
contrition, the wound of kind compassion, and the wound of 
willful longing to God.” The book is the record of her twenty 
years’ meditation on the Passion. ‘“ Wouldst thou wit they 
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Lord’s meaning in this thing?” Juliana asks. “ Wit it well. 
Love was His meaning.” The “ XVI Revelations” is a book of 
sound Catholic mysticism. In all she wrote, as the anchoress 
protested, “I yield me to our mother Holy Church, as a simple 
child oweth.” 


September Fiction.— C. M. A. Peake is an Englishwoman whose 
first book, “ Eli of the Downs” (Doran, $2.00) is so good that 
many a seasoned novelist, no doubt, would be proud to be its 
author. A young man tells the life-story of an old Wessex 
shepherd who, after his wife’s early death, becomes a wanderer, 
joins the merchant marine as a sailor, professes Confucianism, 
takes up ranching in this country, and then goes back to his old 
home in England to die. The author is equally good at depict- 
ing the beauty of landscapes, at describing a simple shepherd’s 
psychological processes and at painting vividly a dramatic 
moment: when the San Francisco crimp, for example, is forced 
to drink his own drugged liquor, or when Eli rescues from a 
life of shame a poor Irish girl whom he heard calling to Our 
Lady for help. A novel of charm and distinction——-Those who 
keep hoping that Mrs. Kathleen Norris would “come back” some 
day and give them another novel as wholesome as “ Mother” 
will again be disappointed. For her recent “ Harriet and the 
Piper” (Doubleday, Page. $1.90) is merely a dull story of 
marital infidelity, early “indiscretions,” fortune-hunting suitors, 
ete., which are all such commonplaces now with the writers and 
readers of best-sellers——Justin Huntly McCarthy’s “ Henry 
Elizabeth ” (Lane, $2.00) describes the stirring adventures of a 
sixteenth-century Devon squire in London. Uncouth and clumsy 
at first, the love of a lady, leads him to acquire good-breeding 
and swordsmanship, he wins the favor of Queen Elizabeth, sees 
all sides of life in the capital, and does deeds of valor. 


Fall Announcements.——Among the books of special interest to 
Catholics which the publishers will bring out this autumn are 
these: From Benziger Brothers a new prayer-book by Father 
Lasance, entitled, “ Rejoice in the Lord,” an ascetical book by 
Father Garesché called “The Paths of Goodness,” a volume of 
sermons by the late Canon Sheehan and “ Ursula Finch,” a new 
rovel by Isabel Clarke, with Rome as a background, and a sort 
of Cinderella as the central figure. The Oxford University Press 
will publish ‘“ Divorce,” a book of poems by Charles Williams, 
Holt will bring out Walter de la Mare’s “ Collected Poems,” and 
a posthumous novel, “The Old Man’s Youth,” by William De 
Morgan. 
Agnes Repplier called “ Points of Friction.” Herder will publish 
“ A Handbook of Patrology,” by J. Tixeront, and the Rev. Dr. 
Charles P. Grannan’s, four-volume work, “ A General Introduc- 
tion to the Bible.” A new edition of Hilaire Belloc’s “ Caliban’s 
Guide to Letters” and “ Lambkin’s Remains” has come out in 
England, and so has Sir Bertram C. A. Windle’s “ Vitalism and 
Scholasticism.” Macmillan will publish this autumn Grace King’s 
“Old Families of New Orleans and Their Homes,” Trowbridge 
Hall’s “ Sauntering Along the Trail of the Padres,” Sara Teas- 
dale’s “Flame and Shadow,” Father Owen Hill’s “ Eihics,” the 
Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan’s “ Social Reconstruction,” “ The Church 
and Labor,” by Dr. Ryan and Father Hussle'n, James Stephen’s 
“Trish Fairy Tales” and Padraic Colum’s “The Children of 
Odin.” Doran will bring out this month a book by Mrs. Nelson 
O’Shaughnessy called “Intimate Pages of Mexican History,” 
which discloses new tacts about Presidents Diaz, De la Barra, 
Madero and Huerta. Kegan Paul has published the Rev. Dr. 
Hyland’s “ A Century of Persecution Under Tudor and Stuart 
Sovereigns,” and the Cambridge Press Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
lectures “On the Art of Reading.” Longmans will publish “ The 
Children’s Bread,” by Father W, Roche, S.J., and “ God and the 
Supernatural,” a volume of essays by six Oxford graduates. 
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EDUCATION 


Organizing the Army School 

HE plan of organization prepared by those in charge of 

the Recruit Educational Center at Camp Upton contains 
much that may prove interesting to educators. Receiving illit- 
erates and non-English speaking soldiers, the first effort made is 
directed toward the proper classification of students. In the 
great educational world outside the army, the same effort is 
made under the title of “ entrance examinations.” Every recruit 
is given, as his entrance examination to the army school, the 
Beta Intelligence Examination prepared by the Psychology 
Division of the army during the war, for the classification af 
foreigners and illiterates. This is a group test with scores run- 
ning from 1 to 118. On the record made in this test, the men 
are divided into four groups, A. B. C. and D. These four divi- 
sions are known as sections. The test is to determine intelli- 
gence only and the rating does not change. 

At the same time a literacy test is given. It is very simple, 
and its purpose is to determine the grade in which the man 
belongs. The grades run from 1 to 6. A man whe cannot read 
is put in grade 1, a man who can read a little in grade 2. A 
second-grade public school reader is used by the examiner, and 
in the event of a recruit not understanding spoken English at 
all, he is sent to a Special English class until he is ready for one 
of the regular grades, As the section is determined by intelli- 
gence, and the grade by literacy a man’s proper class would be 
marked in the following table as the point where literacy and 
intelligence meet: 


wa 


It must be remembered that this school is for soldiers and 
soldiers must drill. And they do drill in the Recruit Educa- 
tional Center in this way. There are six companies in a center 
They are divided into two groups and while 
School work 


such as Upton. 
one group is at school the other group is drilling. 
occupies 24% hours and drill 2% hours. 


PROMOTION TESTS 


A T the Educational Center promotions take place every two 
4 weeks. The test for entrance into the second grade con- 
sists merely in translating print into script. It is nothing more 
than copying work. A very simple letter is put before the recruit 
and he is given an hour to copy it. The tests for promotion to 
the following grades are built upon what might be called unfin- 
ished sentence structure, increas ng in difficulty with each grade. 
Ten questions make up each test, and each grade is examined by 
one instructor who is the instructor of the grade he examines. 
This examiner comes from another section so that the men are 
not examined by their own instructors. The papers receive three 
marks, for reading, writing and spelling. The stanaard by which 
the writing is graded is the writing scale of the Cemer. Reading 
is graded on a basis of comprehension, that is, the context of the 
sentence supplies the missing word. If the word supplied makes 
sense the question answered is marked favorably. For instance, 
. his country,” the expected 
would pass the man, or 


the sentence, “ Every good soldier . 


> ~ 
serves 


“ 


answer would be “loves.” but 
any word that would prove he understood what he was reading. 
The three marks are averaged, and an average of 60 per cent, 
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passes the man to the next grade, Four questions taken from 
the test for entrance into the sixth grade will illustrate fairly well 
the proficiency required of the candidate entering the last grade 
of the course. 


6. If 1 pack of Camels costs 9 cents, how many packs 
could I get for $1.08? 
Hoping to from you soon, I remain, your friend. 
he In the early beginning our country consisted of only 
ly 


9. Aibert was crowned of the Belgians. 

As regards promotion, the candidate, as far as the imstructor is 
concerned, passes from 2a or to 2b to the third grade, not to 3a 
or 3b. For the intelligence rating which is entered on the class 
lists is placed after each name. This material after examination 
by the Director is turned over to the psychologist. The data are 
then assembled to show the number of men remaining in each 
section, and the number entering each grade. By adding the 
number coming into a grade to the number remaining in that 
grade the total of the grade is found. Dividing this result by the 
number of sections the size of each section after promotion is 
determined. Suppose the third grade is distributed as follows: 


REMAINING 
A. | B | C | Total | Comingin | Total | Sizeof 
| | Renee | | | Secs. 
7 14 | 9 30 | 42 | 72 24 


Referring now to the A section, we see that seventeen men are 
needed to bring it up to size. The seventeen men with the highest 
intelligence rating coming into the third grade are therefore 
assigned to the A section. The next highest men belong in B, and 
the remaining in C. 

Upon entrance to the school a specimen is taken of each man’s 
handwriting. Thereafter, every two weeks, a similar specimen is 
taken. These papers are kept in large manila envelopes which fit 
in a rack made for the purpose. 

Men falling below nineteen on the Beta Examination, or men 
who we have reason to believe failed to do themselves justice on 
the group test, are given an individual test. For English speaking 
men the Stanford revision of the Binet Scale is used, for the non- 
English speaking the Government Performance scale. Any 
changes of assignment that seem advisable as a result of the indi- 
vidual tests are made at the next promotion. 

It has been found that the distribution of men in the school has 
a strong tendency to taper toward the upper grades. Thns, while 
four sections are necessary in the first two grades, only three sec- 
tions are required to accommodate the men in the third and fourth 
grades, two in the fifth grade, and only one in the sixth. Another 
factor which accounts for the spreading out in the lower grades is 
the necessity for smaller classes, in order that more individual 
attention may be given at this critical period of the instruction. 


New MEtTHops 

A new method ef instruction for the lower grades involving 
an extensive use of pictures to bring out the meaning of the 
lesson and developing interest has just been introduced. A 
report on this method together with a description of the 
technique employed will be made as soon as possible. It may be 
added that the results thus far attained are most gratifying, 

Experiments are also being conducted looking to a revision of 
the present methods of teaching handwriting. When men with 
no experience in using pen or pencil are introduced at once to 
the complex business of writing, habits of poor penmanship are 
formed which are extremely difficult, if not impossible, to- up- 
root. We are endeavoring to meet this problem to some extent 
by a week or two of preparatory pencil work, including drawing, 
printing and so on, before actual handwriting is begun. It will 
be several weeks, however, before the results of this plan be- 
come apparent. 

The opportunity presented by the Recruit Educational Centers 
for original work, both in educational theory and method, is 
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becoming more and more apparent, and we believe educators 
throughout the country will be interested to learn of the army’s 


educational endeavors. 
Prescott Lecky. 


SOCIOLOGY 
A Need of Social Acticn 


66 E lost because we were not sufficiently organized and 

because our politicians did not have the courage to 
stand up.” In these words a leading clergyman summed up the 
defeat of the opposition to an extravagant high school program 
in a city of the Middle West. Approximately half the popula- 
tion is Catholic. At two elections a total of $715,000 in credits 
had been voted for a new high school. Because of the war, 
failure of the school board to decide on a suitable site, and 
for other reasons, building operations were delayed. Finally 
the board selected a costly site not centrally located. Opponents 
of the site pointed out that it would be more practical to erect 
two junior schools in outlying sections and to use the old cen- 
tral high school until the growth of the city warranted a new 
one. The board won by a small margin at the election. A 
majority of the men voted against the impracticable site, but the 
ayes among the few hundred women who voted turned the 
balance. 

Scarcely more than a year after this election the board pre- 
sented a new building program. Now it wanted two junior 
high schools and a new central school with ten or twenty acres 
of ground providing room for tennis courts, agricultural field 
work, etc. It had meanwhile given up the. poor site, partly 
because there was prospect of lengthy litigation with the ownérs. 


A Typicat “ CAMPAIGN ” 


ATHOLICS and others who opposed the new program 

were in favor of such additional high school facilities as 
the increase in public school attendance had rendered necessary. 
The old central high school was overcrowded. More room was 
needed for technical training. But the new building program 
was out of all proportion to the city’s needs for a good num- 
ber of years. The board had worried along with one badly 
overcrowded school; now it wanted three to be built in a few 
years. A large percentage of the population is*made up of 
workers’ families, non-Catholic and Catholic, and many of their 
children go to work as soon as they have reached the age limit 
prescribed by the child labor law. There are, moreover, five or 
six private high schools, which, on a very conservatie estimate, 
meet forty per cent of the city’s high school needs. A member 
of the Board of Education informed the writer that this fact 
was left out of consideration when the new plan was drawn up. 
One of the foremost champions of the three-school program 
admitted in a thorough discussion of the issue that the board 
failed to submit to the public statistics and careful estimates 
on the actual attendance at the schools, the extent of overcrowd- 
ing, and the possibilities of increased attendance with better 
facilities. The public was simply told in general terms that the 
new schools were needed. Much stress was laid on similar 
appropriations by other cities, which, however, lack the private 
high school facilities of the city whose taxpayers were about 
to be burdened with an additional three-fourths of a million 
dollars and the interest on this sum in new taxes. 

The few Catholics who organized shortly before the election 
contended that the available credits should be used in a mod- 
erate building program. They argued for a postponement of a 
comprehensive plan on the ground that the average family is 
struggling to meet the advanced cost of living, that taxes are 
high on account of the war, and that experts on building ma- 
terial predicted lower prices within a few years. : 

A few days before election all the local daily newspapers 
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printed a full-page appeal to the voters. It virtually repre- 
sented those opposing the program of the board as foes of 
education and of the welfare of the boys and girls of high- 
school age. Among the citizens signing the appeal were some 
prominent Catholics. The proposition was carried at the election. 
But the fact that the majority was only a few hundred out of 
some 6,000 votes, although there had been virtually no organized 
opposition to speak of, indicates how different would have been 
the result if there had been as much publicity against the pro- 
gram as was employed to ptt it through. 


DriFTeRs AND “ PussyFOoTeRs ” 

ACK of organization, of publicity, and of a sufficient num- 

ber of well trained Catholics in civic life—that sums up our 
situation. There is a first-class college in this city. Among the 
Catholic young men are scores who have had some college 
training and not a few college graduates. The local council of 
the Knights of Columbus has several hundred members. The 
people gave a splendid exhibition of their generosity and ap- 
preciation of the nced of Catholic higher education when they 
raised several hundred thousand dollars for the endowment fund 
of their college. Many hundreds of men turn out annually in 
a Holy Name demonstration. Large numbers of men and 
women as well as children rece've Holy Communion every Sun- 
The Catholics of this city are as 


day in the various churches. 
They are 


loyal to the Faith as those of the average community. 
good church Catholics, but not good social-action Catholics. 
Like their fellows in many other cities, they simply have not 
developed a well knit, comprehensive, wide-awake organization 
and adequate channels of publicity to defend their rights and 
to present their views on public issues promptly and skilfully, 
with prudence and firmness, with malice toward none and 
charity for all, in the spirit of American fairplay, not seeking 
a quarrel with the neighbor but trying to get his viewpoint 
and asking him to take ours into consideration. 
Justice RATHER THAN PEACE 

NSTEAD of building the machinery to make their influence 

felt effectively within the bounds of justice and Civic har- 
mony, these Catholics, after the manner of their brethren in 
other communities, assume new burdens for the sake of peace. 
Those of their representatives in civic life who would stand up 
for their rights find that they have no tangible effective sup- 
port. Most of their men of influence in politics and business 
life oppose effective civic action on the ground that it would 
rouse opposition. The result of this pussyfoot, drifting policy 
is that a well-organized minority can have things its own way. 
Our religion is based on the Gospel of peace. Catholics are 
true to this religion when’they make sacrifices for the sake of 
peace and tranquility in the community. But peace must be 
based on justice if it is to endure, and there is a limit to patient 


forbearance. If we do not champion our rights, how can we 
expect others to recognize and respect them? If we assume 
burdens, are we not competing with our own 


unnecessary 
schools, established under the religious liberty clause of the 
Constitution and vindicated in a thousand pwhblic tests and ex- 
aminations and by our war record as thoroughly efficient and 
patriotic ? 

In organizing their forces Catholics should pay special atten- 
tion to woman suffrage. In the elections discussed here it was 
the deciding factor. Its power was out of all proportion to 
the number of women who took the trouble to go to the polls. 
The clection concerning an impracticable site was carried by @ 
women voters. The contest on the granting of 
new credits would have been decided in the negative, if thé 
Catholic women had been as ready to avail themselves of the 
favored the new building 
mothers and daughters of 


few score of 


were those women who 
program. While many wives 


working men were busy at home, their sisters with more leisure 


ballot as 
and 
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and ample automobile facilities for reaching the polls made 
effective use of the ballot. Woman suffrage has come to stay 
for a long time. Some of us are of the opinion that it simply 
means doubling the vote of the men without any appreciable 
electoral and political reform. Others have arguments to the 
contrary. But all must admit that we cannot afford to neglect 
woman suffrage. If we did, the Socialists, for instance, would 
soon show us the error of our way. 

If the Catholics of the city we have discussed had made 
efficient use of woman suffrage, they would have stopped the 
granting of additional credits of $785,000° and the interest on 
this sum for a great number of years. Assuming that they 
pay half of the taxes, their share of this sum is $392,500. That 
is the penalty they paid for being peaceful, for failing to be 
well organized, and for neglecting woman suffrage. 

: Greorce Mepway. 


NOTE AND COMMENT ‘ 


Average Earnings of New York 
Factory Workers 
T HE latest Bulletin of the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission offers a statistical study of the earnings of the 
New York State factory workers during the month of May which 
should be of more than local interest. The general weekly aver- 
age of the men in all industries was $28.45. It is notable that 
the wages in the various industries were all reasonably close to 
this same average. The analysis covers the payroll of 610,000 
employees in 1,648 factories. For the main industries within the 
State the average weekly earnings of the workers were as fol- 
lows: stone, clay and glass, $30.46; metals and machinery, 
$31.50; wood manufacturers, $27.49; furs, leather and rubber- 
goods, $26.81; chemicals, oils and paints, $27.40; paper manu- 
facturers, $32.57; printing and paper goods, $29.56; textiles, 
$23.10; clothing, $25.09; food, beverages and tobacco, $26.39; 
water, light and power, $33.41. Total average in all industries, 
$28.45. 





Who Was It That Saved 
Civilization? 
IVILIZATION, so Governor Cox triumphantly announces, 
has been saved by the Democratic party since: “ What- 
ever the Republicans tried to do with regard to suffrage they 
have failed, and it remained for the Democratic leaders to put 
suffrage through.” Here is a purely historical question, and 
the editor of Harvey's Weekly has apparently a slightly different 
version of the story. His account begins with the Democratic 
majority in the House of Representatives that ignored the first 
presentation to Congress of Miss Anthony’s suffrage appeal, 
in 1878, and then passes on to the rejection of the “ Anthony 
amendment” by a Democratic House and a Democratic vote in 
1918. During the following fall, in rebuke to the President’s 
demand for another Democratic Congress, the nation elecied 
a Congress Republican in both branches. The editorial con- 
tinues : 

Thar Republican Congress met in special session on May 
19, 1919. The suffrage amendment was resubmitted, and 
two days later, on May 21, the House of Representatives 
overwhelmingly adopted it, though a large part of the 
Democratic minority persisted in opposition to it. The 
vote was: For the amendment, 200 Republicans and 102 
Democrats; against the amendment, 19 Republicans and 70 
Democrats. Thus it was carried absolutely by Republican 
votes, the Republican votes in its favor being more than all 
the Democratic votes, both yeas and nays, plus the handful 
of dissenting Republicans. A little later, on June 4, the 
Senate similarly passed it, the vote being: For the amend- 
ment, 36 Republicans and 20 Democrats; against the amend- 


ment, 8 Republicans and 17 Democrats, In the whole Con- 
gress 236 Republicans voted for equal suffrage and only 27 
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against it. While only 122 Democrats voted for it and no 
fewer than 87 against it. The Republican votes for suffrage 
were exactly equal to all the Democratic votes, both for and 
against, plus the few Republican votes against it. 

The third and final stage of the campaign was that for 
ratification by the States. The first eight States that ratified 
it were Republican, and the first six that rejected it were 
Democraic. Of the thirty-six which have ratified it, twenty- 
six have legislatures Republican in‘ both branches, only 
seven have Democratic legislatures, and the remaining three 
have legislatures Republican in one branch and Democratic 
in the other. Of the eight which have rejected it, seven are 
Democratic and only one is Republican. Of the four which 
have not acted at all, two belong to each party. And even 
in the very last act, ratification by the Democratic legisla- 
ture of Tennessee was effected only through the favorable 
action of the Republican minority. 


We have not yet heard the reply of Governor Cox to these 
figures, but are content to let time prove that “The civiliza- 
tion of the world is saved!” 





Cooperative Movement 
Prospers 

New second annual delegate and stockholders’ convention of 
the Central States Wholesale Cooperative Society is to 
take place September 12 at East St. Louis. The latest reports 
of this organization show that its sales for the first six months 
of this year totaled $1,068,636.25. It has bought its own build- 
ing at East St. Louis, laid its side tracks, and is now equipped 
to expand business to from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 a month, 
a volume of trade which it expects actually to carry within the 
next year. It has moreover been able to pay dividends of five 
per cent representing returned savings. During the coming con- 
vention every cooperative society that owns a share of stock in 
the wholesale cooperative, and every individual holder of a 
share is entitled to a seat in the convention with all the rights of 
a delegate. “Every particle of strength that the cooperative 
movement has,” says the convention call, “is an added influence 
in the struggle of labor. Its educational values are beyond 

computation.” Of this there can be no doubt. 





The Interchurch Steel Report 
Unanswered 


[* an open letter to the Jron Age, the commission appointed 
by the Interchurch World Movement to investigate condi- 
tions in the Steel Industry asks the directors of the Steel Cor- 
poration why they have not answered the charges brought 
against their management. The open letter states in part: 


In the month since the publication of its report on the 
steel strike the commission has waited patiently for the 
public reply of the steel companies. It is astonishing, though 
understandable, that not one statistical or analytical reply 
from the criticized managers of the industry has been put 
forth to challenge the report, the fundamentals of which 
were: 

1—The twelve-hour day and seven-day week and the causes 
of the companies’ failure to reform. 

2—Wage and living standard analyses and the resultant 
living conditions. 

3—Evidence on effects of arbitrary control in the plants, 
grievances and welfare work. 

4—Evidence, largely documentary, on the social results of a 
no-conference industry. 

5—Analyzed data on the organization and conduct of the 
strike, its aims, leaders and failure. 

6—Conclusions, carefully formulated, and the findings. 

These remain unattacked on points of fact, 


Mr. Gary sailed for Europe shortly before the Interchurch 
report was made public. His secretary when asked for a reply 
gave out a statement by a clergyman praising the Steel Corpor- 
ation’s welfare work. The Jron Age is quoted as the mouth- 
piece of the Corporation. Its answer to the open letter will 
prove of interest to those who believe in social justice. Neither 
welfare work nor sweeping denials can answer specific charges. 














